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Editorial Survey 
WuHaT MAN HAs MADE OF MAN 


NYONE who has the least interest in the future of 
education in this country cannot afford to ignore the 
movement which President Hutchins has inaugurated 
at the University of Chicago. Above all every Catholic 
philosopher should see in this movement a point of contact 
with modern thought. President Hutchins and Professor 
Adler have based their criticism of modern education on 
scholastic philosophy, or as some prefer to call it formal 
materialism. They have professedly taken St. Thomas for 
their guide and, contrary to the educational theory of this 
country for the past thirty years, have utterly rejected the 
positivistic materialism personified in John Dewey. Needless 
to say, President Hutchins and his confreres have met with 
bitter opposition; indeed, it is still a question whether or not 
they can hold their position. If they are to succeed in their 
endeavor to construct a new theory of education based on 
Thomistic philosophy they must have the assistance of those 
who are the traditional inheritors of the Thomistic system. 
Two pathways lie open to the scholastic philosopher today— 
either he can bury himself in the subtilties of scholastic 
thought, the easier course for the majority of scholastic 
philosophers, or he can go out to do battle in the modern 
world for the tradition which he has inherited. Either he 
can continue to dispute about essence and existence, the fine 
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points of the Incarnation and the Trinity, or he can enter the 
battle to make scholastic philosophy an influence in the modern 
hurly-burly of education. For those who prefer to continue to 
dispute about the niceties of metaphysics, the book of Professor 
Adler What Man Has Made of Man will have little interest. 
But for those who have been imbued with the militant spirit 
of Pope Pius XI—the logical development of the plan of 
Leo XIII—this book will be a real inspiration. Professor 
Adler offers a somewhat unique example of an outstanding 
scholar in one of our great modern universities who is well 
versed in the principles of Thomistic philosophy and who 
openly maintains that the Aristotelian-Thomistic synthesis 
alone can answer the problems of the contemporary world. He 
has the enthusiasm of one who has found the Thomistic 
philosophy after wading through the mire of positivism, 
materialism and idealism. In his What Man Has Made of 
Man he has dared to challenge the modern positivistic theory 
of education to open combat. 

The importance of this book to the Thomistic philosopher 
is not so much the discussion of the place of psychoanalysis in 
modern science, as the deep insight which Professor Adler 
displays into the relation between modern philosophy and 
Thomistic thought. Here we see a man who has taken our 
philosophy and applied it to contemporary philosophical and 
educational problems as viewed by the moderns. This is the 
work which the Thomistic philosopher must face if he is to 
carry on the work of the past generation and bring the 
Thomistic revival to its complete fruition. It is a work that 
is impossible for one who has not a thorough grasp of modern 
and contemporary thought. 

Many a scholastic philosopher has a deeper and surer grasp 
of Thomistic philosophy than Professor Adler, but he has not 
combined this with even an elementary knowledge of modern 
and contemporary thought in science and philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Adler has envisaged the work of scholastic philosophy 
in the contemporary confusion of thought and he has given 
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us an example of what he means. Our influence in the modern 
world will fall far short of its just expectations unless we heed 
the warning. We must be able to translate the philosophy of 
Freud and Dewey and the other moderns into scholastic 
terminology and back again before we can cross the moat that 
separates scholasticism from the citadel of modern education. 

We have prepared a veritable army of philosophers and 
imbued them with a crusading spirit in philosophy, but they 
will never be effective in actual combat with the enemy unless 
they have a thorough grasp of present-day philosophy and its 
roots in the philosophy of the past two centuries. It is futile 
for us to say “they will not listen to us” when we do not make 
the endeavor to render ourselves intelligible to our audience. 
Professor Adler has shown us the way. He has marked the 
path, and we who are more thoroughly versed in the principles 
of Thomistic philosophy should indeed be found wanting if 
we immured ourselves in our own ignorance of current 
thought with its difficult terminology, and glutted ourselves 
with metaphysical disputes, afraid to face the huge task of 
orientating scholastic philosophy to contemporary problems 
and the terminology of contemporary educators. 

The modern world is lost in a maze of false theories; it 
admits that we have made a mess of education; it sees what it 
has made of man. Our duty is to lead the way and to show 
the world how to undo what man has made of man, and to 


remake man according to the only reasonable and divine plan. 
W. L. WAbE, S.J. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 


Undoubtedly the most significant event last year for 
Catholic education in the broader sense was the Third 
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National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine held at St. Louis, October 9-12, 1937. 
The presence of the Apostolic Delegate, the large number 
of Archbishops and Bishops, of regular and diocesan clergy, 
Sisters and Brothers, laymen and laywomen, made this Con- 
gress a notable one quite independent of the excellent pro- 
gram offered. The topics presented at the meetings varied 
from the exceedingly learned discussions of the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America to the practical demonstra- 
tion classes conducted by clergy, Sisters, and laity. In between, 
there were all the subjects that come within the objects of the 
Confraternity: the religious education of public-school stu- 
dents, Newman clubs, religious education in the home, the 
religious vacation school, the problem of religious instruction 
in rural and in urban areas, religious study clubs for young 
people and adults, study-club manuals, and various and 
sundry ways and means of vitalizing religious instruction. 
The dominant note throughout was that religion was a life to 
be lived, not merely dull memorizing of formulas. Along 
with this was an intense realization by all the speakers of the 
seriousness of the problem that confronts the Church in 
America. Of the Catholic children of elementary-school age 
only about 59%, it is estimated, are in parochial schools; only 
about 20% of the Catholic children of high-school age are in 
Catholic high schools. The percentage of Catholic college 
students in Catholic colleges is still smaller. The Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine sets as its task the halt of what 
Archbishop Murray of St. Paul calls “the devastating leak- 
age which characterizes the course of Catholicity in the 
United States.” 

The problem of religious instruction is one that the Church 
has always had to face. In our own times, with the increase 
of secularism, indifferentism and paganism, particularly with 
the phenomenal growth of state-controlled schools where re- 
ligion is either banned or in some Continental countries defi- 
nitely attacked, the problem has become extremely acute. It is 
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a real problem in our own country where, despite the heroic 
efforts of a devoted laity to support Catholic schools of all 
types, the majority of Catholic children do not receive a 
Catholic education. The last four Pontiffs have been espe- 
cially emphatic in recommending religious instruction. The 
question of religious instruction has been the very special 
concern of the present Pontiff, Pius XI. A decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council “On the Promotion of 
Catechetical Instruction” (January 12, 1935), calls the atten- 
tion of the Catholic world in striking fashion to this most 
important duty of religious instruction “especially to chil- 
dren and to those who are poorly instructed.” It urges 
Ordinaries and parents to greater care in this important mat- 
ter. Furthermore this document urges that “in every parish 
_,. there shall be instituted . . . in accordance with Canon 
711, Par. 2, a Confraternity of Christian Doctrine.” 

This ancient Confraternity, founded in 1560, has been 
established in the United States by the hierarchy to take care 
of this phase of Catholic Action. Indeed, the present Holy 
Father regards it as one of the highest forms of Catholic 
Action. He writes in a letter to the Patriarch of Lisbon: 


Among the first and foremost tasks of Catholic Action, is that of closely 
uniting the workers around their own pastors to assist in the work of 
evangelization, in the teaching of Christian Doctrine so that children may 
be given that fundamental instruction which should be their sure guide 
throughout all their lives; so that youth may be given knowledge of the 
doctrine of Christ; so that adults may be shown that in the study of and 
meditation on the truths taught by Our Lord Jesus Christ they will find in 
every contingency of life the light, the comfort, and the strength of which 
they stand in need. 


The Bishops of the United States are translating into reality 
the recommendations of the Holy See. The impressive Con- 
gress held at St. Louis will do much to make priests and laity 
alike “Confraternity-minded.” The diocesan Confraternities 
by pooling their common resources and discussing their 
common problems by means of congresses such as this as well 
as with the assistance of the office of the National Center at 
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Washington will go far in the attainment of their stated 
objects: the religious training of Catholic children not attend- 
ing Catholic schools; religious study clubs for adult groups; 
religious education of children by parents in the home. It is 
to be hoped that this will do much to stem the leakage in 
the Church in America. American Catholics are inclined to 
be complacent about their parishes, their schools, the num- 
bers of Communions and the like. The problem of leakage 
from various sources is one they are not too eager to face. The 
Confraternity through its splendid program is facing the prob- 
lem realistically, not by talk but by action, Catholic Action. 

The subject of leakage incidentally is a subject that is dis- 
cussed in season and out of season by English Catholics. They 
are much franker than Americans in this matter. In a recent 
article in the Month, for example, Father Martindale dis- 
cusses it with his usual penetration. He makes the startling 
statement that one of the principal reasons for the loss of faith 
among English Catholics is their lack of intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the Mass. Of the same opinion is Father F. H. Drink- 
water, of Birmingham, who has written so vigorously on 
vitalizing religious instruction. This makes one hope that at 
some future date the Congress of the Confraternity will give 
over all its sessions to the Mass, showing catechists, lay and 
clerical alike, ways and means of bringing home to Americans, 
young and old, the tremendous significance of the Mass, so 
that those who teach religion may make children and adults 
alike aware that it is a complete summing-up in dramatic 
reality of the Incarnation and Redemption. If the Mass is 
understood and appreciated, Catholicism is understood and 
appreciated. If people understand and appreciate the Mass, 
they will love the Mass, they will go to Mass. If they go to 
Mass on Sundays, they are practical Catholics. “It is the 


Mass alone that matters.” W. J. McGuckEN, S.J. 
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FATHER HOPKINS AND THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


A major poet can turn up anywhere; being a genius he is 
not the product of special training or a particular kind of 
environment. Due regard for this general law might have 
saved certain writers from an embarrassing position. After 
a profound study of the Society of Jesus, they all agreed that, 
whatever its merits, it could not produce a great poet. And 
then suddenly Gerard Manley Hopkins was sprung upon 
them by leading literary critics as a major poet of the nine- 
teenth century, some going so far as to assert that he was its 
greatest poet. Whether these claims will stand the only test, 
that of time, no one can say. Prophesy is hazardous. 

The Jesuits, however, were not allowed to enjoy a triumph 
over the prophets. In the nature of things, the prophets ought 
to be embarrassed. But, as the facts are represented now, it is 
the Jesuits who ought to be embarrassed. Why did they re- 
ceive the young poet into their Society? As if he were the 
usual average grist for their mill. Why did they allow him . 
to bury his genius in the pursuit of their strange spiritual 
ideals? Why for so many years did they subject him to the 
common discipline and burden him with occupations of a 
dray-horse kind? Why did they never accord him the recog- 
nition he deserved? And soon, and soon. The Jesuits ought 
to hide their diminished heads. If it were not for Robert 
Bridges and others who salvaged the wreckage from Jesuit 
backwaters, few would have heard of Hopkins. Thus we 
arrive at an interesting conclusion. If the Jesuits produce no 
poet, they are scorned. And, if they produce a poet, they are 
scorned. You would think Hopkins was a Jesuit asset: he 
turns out to be a Jesuit liability. This is a crazy world. 

Yet, not so crazy as it seems. Whatever a Jesuit here or 
there may think, the Society of Jesus as a whole is not seriously 
concerned as to whether Hopkins is or is not a major poet. 
When Hopkins, with the encouragement of Cardinal New- 
man, entered the Society, he did so on the understanding that 
it would help him to be a better man. If it had tried instead 
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to make him a better poet, Hopkins would have been disap- 
pointed, and the Society would have been practising that 
duplicity for which it is famous among its detractors. It may 
be a horrible thing to say, but the Society does not agree at 
all with those bright people who think that a poet should be 
a poet first and always even if it involves declension to a 
lower plane of moral effort. 

The respective claims of natural genius and personal per- 
fection is an interesting topic that comes up again and again 
in the three enthralling volumes of Letters, and Note-Books 
and Papers, of Gerard Manley Hopkins, published by the 
Oxford University Press. In one of the letters addressed to 
Bridges, Hopkins, states the case in favor of sanctity, under a 
thin disguise, it is true, but clearly. The disguise was neces- 
sary on account of the distaste which Bridges always felt for 
religious discussion. Bridges was a good man of a low-power 
kind. He liked his own ideas of religion so much that he 


resented enlightenment from any Church but especially the 
Catholic Church; constitutionally incapable, it appears, of 
casting off the traditional middle-class dislike of Catholics so 
strong in England. Hopkins loved him, and every now and 
then, rather pathetically, did a little fishing for him. This 
was the sort of man for whom Hopkins tried to establish the 
superior claims of personal perfection over genius. 


I quite understand what you mean about gentlemen and “damfools” ; it is 
a very striking thing, and I could say more on the subject. I shall not say 
that much, but I say this: if a gentleman feels that to be what we call a 
gentleman is a thing essentially higher than, without being a gentleman, to 
be ever so great an artist or thinker; or if, to put it another way, an artist 
or thinker feels that, were he to become in those ways ever so great, he would 
still essentially be lower than a gentleman that was no artist and no thinker— 
then how much more must art and philosophy and manners and breeding and 
everything else in the world be below the least degree of true virtue. This 
is that chastity of mind which seems to lie at the very heart and be the 
parent of all other good, the seeing at once what is best, the holding to that, 
and the not allowing anything else whatever to be even heard pleading to 


the contrary. 
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Christ’s life and character are such as appeal to all the world’s admiration, 
but there is one insight St. Paul gives us of it which is very secret and seems 
to me more touching and constraining than everything else is: This mind, 
he says, was in Christ Jesus—he means as man: being in the form of God— 
that is, finding, as in the first instant of his incarnation he did, his human 
nature informed by the godhead—he thought it nevertheless no snatching- 
matter for him to be equal with God, but annihilated himself, taking the form 
of servant; that is, he could not but see what he was, God, but he would see 
it as if he did not see it, and be it as if he were not, and, instead of snatching 
at once at what all the time was his, or was himself, he emptied or exhausted 
himself, so far as that was possible, of godhead and behaved only as God’s 
slave, as His creature, as man, which also he was, and then being in the guise 
of man humbled himself to death, the death of the cross. 

It is this holding of himself back, and not snatching at the truest and 
highest good, the good that was his right, nay his possession from a past 
eternity in his other nature, his own heing and self, which seems to me the 
root of all moral good in other men. I agree then, and vehemently, that a 
gentleman, if there is such a thing on earth, is in a postiion to despise the 
poet, were he Dante or Shakespeare, and the painter, were he Angelo or 
Apelles, for anything in him that showed him not to be a gentleman. He is 
in the position to do it, I say, but if he is a gentleman perhaps that is what 
he will not do. . . . As a fact poets and men of art, are, I am sorry to say, 
by no means necessarily or commonly gentlemen. For gentlemen do not 
pander to lust or other basenesses nor, as you say, give themselves airs and 
affectations nor do other things to be found in modern works. 


This is a good treatise, in miniature, on spiritual perfection, 
written for a friend whose obtuseness to the supernatural was 
always a trial to Hopkins. The future author of The Testa- 
ment of Beauty was never a profound philosopher. A good 
man, and in a large measure unworldly, he never could rise 
above the material-minded and commonplace views of his 
world concerning the Religious life of the Catholic Church. 
To the end he wept over the “housecarl in Loyola’s menie.” 
The little treatise on perfection had no effect. But we cannot 
blame a blind man for not seeing: and, as Louise Imogen 
Guiney put it, his devotion to the memory of his Jesuit- 
friend makes him forever “thanksworthy.” 

Did the Society of Jesus afford Hopkins the opportunities 
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for spiritual growth that he expected? And did he take 
advantage of them? The answer to both questions can, I 
think, be found in the published letters. It is curious to 
observe in them how Hopkins naturally and unconsciously 
assumes an intellectual superiority which his correspondents 
never resent and seem to expect. But it is still more curious 
to observe how they recognize in him a moral superiority also. 
Since Bridges destroyed his own letters to Hopkins, we can 
only infer this recognition from the replies to them. But in 
Canon Dixon’s letters, there is occasionally something of that 
awe which is the common tribute we pay to sanctity. Every- 
where throughout these letters we have the picture of a man 
whose mind is fixed on spiritual ends, not without valor in the 
pursuit of them. The picture is not direct portraiture; rather 
the general effect of faint hints and chance phrases and the 
apparently thoughtless gestures which disclose the soul. 
Whatever be the verdict ultimately pronounced upon the 


poems, the letters bear unmistakable evidence of a strong man 
striving, often painfully, after that perfection which his 
chosen vocation encouraged; we are here on high grounds 
where art values are secondary and rather insignificant. 

One intimate with Father Hopkins in his last year declared: 


I think the characteristics in him that most struck and edified all of us 
who knew him were, first, what I should call his priestly spirit ; this showed 
itself not only in the reverential way he performed his sacred duties and 
spoke on sacred subjects, but in his whole conduct and conversation; and, 
secondly, his devotion and loyalty to the Society of Jesus. 


Stevenson uttered a truism when he said that life is not 
designed to minister to a man’s vanity. Least of all does it do 
so in a Religious Order. And, from every point of view, this 
is as it should be. Whenever life happens to encourage a 
man’s vanity, the result is usually rather appalling, more 
spiritually disastrous probably than the rebellious resentment 
of the weaker sort who are broken by life’s humiliations. In 
the Religious life a man may react in many ways to the assaults 
upon his vanity. He may give up and go back to the world. 
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honestly acknowledging his incompetence; or his hurt vanity 
may make him gradually forget the supernatural character of 
his life and fill him with grievances against Superiors and 
rules, so that, when he reaches the term of endurance, he 
leaves the Order, cursing the life and everything in it. 

The natural disposition and artist-temper of Father Hop- 
kins found their own difficulties in Jesuit life; but it must be 
apparent to every reader of the poems and letters that, if the 
Society tried him, it also supported him in his trials. The 
Society for him was the minister of a loving Providence; its 
rules and Superiors were the purveyors of God’s will; he put 
himself in their hands with a trust that never faltered, that was 
as whole-hearted after twenty years as it was in his novice- 
days, and, for all the “terrible sonnets” and disheartening 
failures, never once regretted. 

Those who dwell upon Father Hopkins’ dark hours, as if 
he were a gentle victim on the Jesuit rack, are usually the 
kind of people who speak of the Religious life as a weak man’s 
refuge from trouble. They can blow hot or cold to suit their 
purpose. The world has its own troubles, and so has the 
Religious life. We need not stop to compare them. But it 
may pertinently be observed that anyone who seriously sets 
himself the task of advancing in spiritual perfection has about 
as big a job to tackle as any that life in the world can offer. 

The sequel of fame that came belatedly to Father Hopkins 
is as startling as anything to be encountered in the pages of 
hagiography—which is always startling. When Canon Dixon 
urged him to take some steps towards the publication of his 
poems, he declined on the score that, if Providence wished it, 
his Superiors would act in the matter. He would not obtrude 
his will. He left the publication of his poems entirely to 
Providence. Poetry was a minor care with Father Hopkins; 
but one of the most refreshing features in the chronicles of 
sanctity is the way Omnipotence attends to little things—like 
the catching of fishes in a net or the multiplication of loaves 
of bread. No one can deny that Providence did handsomely 
by the poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. J. J. Daty, S.J. 





Freedom and Security 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD, J.D. 


OR the greater part of last year it seemed as though the 
Pimsee of economic normalcy had come true again at long 
last. This, however, proved to be a short-lived decep- 
tion. Economic life is an integral part of culture. So long 
as the disorientation of cultural forces continues, there will be 
no real economic recovery. If we want to investigate into the 
sociological effects of economic fluctuations it is therefore 
necessary first to consider the general cultural conditions of 
our period. Cultures in all their historical uniqueness and all 
their manifold national realizations are based on common 
consciousness and experience. The trouble with our own 
cultural heritage is that it seems to develop signs of schizo- 
phrenia. One of its symptoms is a rise of political and eco- 
nomic issues which do not represent the real problems of our 
age and therefore threaten to disrupt national and interna- 
tional cooperation through the promotion of that confusion 
they create. Of course, I am referring to the wide-spread 
belief that all we have to do is to simply choose between 
democracy and autocracy, between freedom and restraint. 
The fundamental trouble with alternatives of that kind is 
that they represent misleading oversimplifications and 
abstractions. This is not due to any desire to be really radical 
by uncovering the very roots of problems but rather to the 
opposite motive, viz., to formulate one-sided statements 
primitive enough to be used in that type of mass propaganda 
in which our enlightened century excels. 


THE CHANGING OF INTERPRETATION OF FREEDOM 


I believe that one of the most important contributions 
sociology can make in the present confusion of our society is 
an analysis of the significance of these issues in the light of 
social reality. Obviously this article can do no little more 
than draft the outline. 
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Everybody realizes that much of our restlessness is due to 
the difficulies of society to adjust itself smoothly to the rapid 
changes in economic conditions. But strange as it may seem, 
there is hardly any attempt to develop a sociology of business 
cycles. This is in itself typical of the intellectual crisis. 
Scientific division of labor begins to defeat its own purposes. 
But specialization which is not based on adequate generaliza- 
tion is doomed to lead nowhere. No wonder that even this 
strictly economic exploration of business disturbances has 
achieved not much more than a case history of the ailment 
without any diagnosis. All we have is a compilation of eco- 
nomic fever curves, a registration of recurrent spasms and 
intermittent recoveries of business. There can be no doubt 
that the statistical coverage is rapidly improving. The same 
cannot be said of the prevailing interpretation’ of data gath- 
ered with so much painstaking research. 

The sociological, as distinct from the economic, approach 
to business cycles, could be formulated as follows: how is 
this society of ours modified by that apparently repetitious 
process which in short intervals produces booms and depres- 
sions, high prices, low prices, upheavals in the structure of 
income and employment? And more specifically: what do 
these fluctuations mean for the theory and practice of modern 
government? 

Perhaps an answer can be found if we study what is happen- 
ing under conditions of political freedom when the effects of 
an economic slump spread throughout a modern mass society. 

In the political field democracy is embodied in the institu- 
tions of free speech, assembly, and press. Economically free- 
dom refers to movement, contract, and enterprise. But what 
is the actual social significance of such freedom? It is neces- 


1Probably the highest type of that purely descriptive analysis can be found in the 
publications of the National Bureau for Economic Research. The general approach 
underlying that vast stat.stical enterprise is explained by J. M. Clark in Strategic 
Factors in Business Cycles. The prevailing pattern of treatment is very well repre- 
sented by E. C. Bratts in Business Cycles and Forecasting. 
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sary to point to the distinction between the objective nature 
and the changing social interpretations of freedom in a con- 
crete society.” Only by so doing will we be able to uncover 
the real issue of our time. It has become necessary to again 
stress the truth that freedom of the individual is based on his 
very nature as a rational and intelligent being who is able to 
choose between ends. This freedom has not been conferred 
on him by the state; society cannot take it away. But this does 
not answer the question how this freedom is exercised in the 
actuality of an ever-changing society. The more complex this 
society becomes, the greater will be the variety of choices, the 
greater also the danger that intermediate ends in the field of 
the state*—the social order and the economic system—may be 
elevated to the rank of final purposes in themselves. Within 
such a society the idea of freedom is gradually conceived in a 
meaning which becomes utterly relativistic and devoid of con- 
tent. Objectively freedom is that property of our will which 
enables us to direct ourselves towards ends which we have 
selected. This presupposes that these ends have a vital mean- 
ing to us. However, often the transformation of the spirit of 
freedom leads to indifference with regard to the ends and the 
nature of our selections. What remains is a strictly formalistic 
understanding of freedom as such detached from the process 
of moving in the direction of distinct objectives. Only from 
this background can we understand the present confusion in 
the evaluation of objectives and that breakdown of a hier- 


*The failure to make distinctions of that kind leads to the most sterile type of 
relativism. For instance, there is a definite and eminently real meaning of the 
common good. However, nowadays, this concept is understood mostly in terms of 
what people think is good for the majority. A study of such modifications of 
objectively true concepts through social interpretations is one of the unexplored 
fields of sociology. This condition is due to the failure of sociologists to comprehend 
social reality in its ontological aspects. 

8This erroneous notion can be found in Benito Mussolini’s otherwise brilliant article 
on Fascism in the Italian Encyclopedia where he states the following paradox: 
“La sola liberta che posse essere una cosa seria ... la liberta dello stato é dell’ 
individuo nello stato.” The sound view is restated by Jacques Maritain, Freedom 
in the Modern World (Sheed & Ward, 1935). 
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archical order of values which is a symptom of our period and 
which has led to the wide-spread idea that the real foundation 
of freedom is a certain economic status of income either earned 
or received independently or distributed by relief institutions. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind in the following analysis 
of the interrelations between political and economic freedom 
and their transformations under the influence of frequent 
business disturbances. For the average man the economic 
phase very often becomes the most important aspect of free- 
dom. This shifting of emphasis is typical of political liberal- 
ism which, as a practical attitude motivating leading groups, 
is really the proclamation of economic freedom as the essence 
of all freedom. Such a change of social interpretation is due 
to two factors: the rapid spread of religious indifferentism 
expressed in the substitution of conventionalism for genuine 
religion and to certain unique conditions which prevailed 
in the economic system for a time. We are referring to the 
formative period of Capitalism. Never in history has man- 
kind witnessed a more rapid growth of wealth, so much im- 
provement in the utilization of resources, and such a rise in 
standards of living. Under these conditions opportunities 
were plentiful. Free initiative found vast economic territories 
to be developed, productive efforts yielded high rewards. All 
this was rationalized by economic theory in terms of wrong 
generalizations which were made of that unique historical 
experience. It was concluded that under conditions of free- 
dom all productive activities would allocate themselves auto- 
matically to those points within the economic system where 
they were likely to achieve their specific maximum return. 
The free market from which government would stand aloof 
was considered the mechanism to produce the highest general 
satisfaction. So it became an almost generally accepted idea 
that this non-interference with enterprise, prices, and wages 
would produce “the greatest good for the greatest number.”’ 
This narrow understanding of freedom based on the one-sided 
stress on its economic phase and within that sphere on a wrong 
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interpretation of unique social processes was bound to produce 
in a period of change that disruptive intellectual confusion in 
which we find ourselves today. 

To understand this it is important to realize that economic 
freedom, while it can bring high rewards to self-relying and 
energetic individuals, also involves great risks of economic 
insecurity. In a period of economic progress on a large scale 
this insecurity remains a personal problem to be solved by the 
individuals themselves. Economic freedom with its competi- 
tive struggle in a market, which the individual knows only 
partially, often induces people to overrate the prospective 
yields of their investments, or to move to labor markets offer- 
ing opportunities only for a short period, or to buy new farm 
lands under the impetus of short-lived price booms. How- 
ever, so long as the very growth of the economic system 
multiplies opportunities, failures in certain lines and localities 
can be compensated before long by liquidating the enterprise 
at a temporary loss and by beginning a new one under more 
favorable conditions. Thus periods of economic progress are 
characterized by large-scale fluctuations of business, by trial- 
and-error in the general process of advancing, by huge gains 
and correspondingly large losses. But under these conditions 
all these setbacks create deficits for individuals, not for society 
as a whole. Hence, people are prepared to accept economic 
insecurity as a minor and always transient by-product of eco- 
nomic freedom. Such risks of insecurity can be pushed to the 
background to those ever-receding frontiers which are typical 
of the unlimited market of the era of capitalist expansion. 
That is to say, in such an historico-economic setting, insecurity 
is a problem of the frontier with all its potentialities of great 
rewards and defeats.‘ 


*These frontier conditions did not prevail in the United States only. All countries 
expanding their markets through colonization and industrialization go through such 
a period. For all practical purposes the frontier has disappeared in all older in- 
dustrial nations. In the light of this change it is obvious that international trade 
cannot be adjusted simply by technical devices of trade agreements. 
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What happens when this problem of insecurity cannot be 
relegated any longer to the outposts of economic adventure, 
when it shifts to the very heart of the economic systemi? This 
is bound to occur when markets become limited. Here lies 
the problem of today. The question arises: must we choose 
between freedom and security or can we have both freedom 
and security in a society which is not any longer patterned 
along the lines of rapid expansion? This change from an 
unlimited to a limited market does not occur suddenly. It is 
a slow process of transformation hardly noticeable in the 
beginning. Therefore, it is only natural that for a long time 
the institutions of the free-market system with all their polit- 
ical implications remain unchanged. But first below the sur- 
face and later more manifestly structural transformations gain 
importance. The limitation of foreign markets by the rise of 
domestic manufacture and of the production of raw materials 
creates unemployment in exporting countries; once a certain 
saturation point in quantity and variety of food supply has 
been reached, agricultural prices decline faster than costs of ” 
operations; in general, per-capita efficiency tends to increase 
more rapidly than demand for commodities produced, thereby 
adding a “surplus population” to already existing surplus 
products. 

We are now prepared to analyze the effects of these social 
and economic changes on free government. Economic in- 
security as a mass problem beyond the control of the individual 
naturally creates political dissatisfaction. In a society long 
accustomed to freedom of speech, press and assembly, all this 
is bound to lead to an emotional escape from reality which 
blames all economic ills on the party in power. That is to say, 
economic maladjustments will lead first of all to a change of 
the administration. Unfortunately, however, this does not 
solve the underlying problems and the new government is 
faced with the question of how to live up to its promises to 
find a solution. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF DEFLATION AND INFLATION 


The experience of the last eight years has demonstrated that 
there are two main methods which are most likely to be 
adopted: deflation and inflation. It is not my intention to 
discuss in this connection the respective economic merits, if 
any, of these methods. We are only concerned with their 
effects on social psychology and through it on free government. 

Deflation is a method of all-round price reduction with the 
implied idea that if costs of production on the one side and 
costs of living on the other side are brought down sufficiently 
capital will be able to again operate with profit and to absorb 
the unemployed. This can be achieved either directly’ through 
a forced marking down of all price levels or indirectly 
through operating the money and credit mechanism. Infla- 
tion on the other hand is the creation of additional purchasing 
power. The direct method, the outright increase in money 
supply and volume of credit has not been used very extensively 
during the last crisis. However, the indirect way has been 
chosen by almost all countries through their policies of exten- 
sion of public works either under the title of relief or what 
amounts to the same in the long run, under the title of rearm- 
ament, financed in an intermediate way by public borrowing. 

Deflation and inflation have in common the effect of modi- 
fying fundamentally the free-market system. Whether eco- 
nomic activities are influenced by enforced changes in the 
price structure or by the direction of production into the 
channels of public works, it always means that private initia- 
tive is supplanted at least partially by government action, that 
automatic adjustment of economic forces yields to planning 
and supervision. The political and the economic sphere be- 
come more closely interwoven than ever before. In order to 
find out how this affects freedom and security we have to study 
the immediate social effects of deflation and inflation. 


“This has been the main content of the decree laws in Germany under Dr. Bruening. 
Later similar measures were adopted in France under Premier Laval. 
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By way of illustration we may say that deflation is like a 
major operation made without anesthesia and while the 
patient is painfully aware of what is going on. Inflation is the 
same operation with the patient drugged to unconsciousness. 
N ow it is easy to see that deflation attempted under conditions 
of political freedom while more in accordance with more or 
less problematical trends of economic thought does something 
to the ailing political and economic system which is apt to 
change the whole political structure of a nation. Deflation 
means first of all a substantial cut in all incomes. While this 
applies to all income brackets, it affects most those large 
groups whose earnings even in times of prosperity just cover 
the necessities. During the process of forcing prices down, 
production is being curtailed, thereby increasing unemploy- 
ment. Since purchasing power goes down faster than costs of 
production—the fixed factors of which increase in proportion 
to variable components as the minimum point of utilization is 
reached—additional people will be laid off. Hence deflation. 
is a radical cure indeed. Its success depends entirely on the 
length of time which is required to get business started on a 
new basis. 

This is the point where the sociological problem enters. It 
has to do with the factor of time and with the complex ques- 
tion of rational behavior within a society. 

The experience of the last depression tells us that under 
modern conditions the process of recovery is rather protracted 
and that frequent relapses occur. Therefore, the time factor 
is very likely to act unfavorably on social psychology. Under 
these circumstances very much depends on the measure of 
social rationality. Now it would be entirely unrealistic to 
assume that there exists a modern industrial mass society on 
such a level of general insight into social and economic inter- 
dependence that it could live through that long and trying 
period of deflation with undisturbed emotional balance. On 
the contrary, the psychological responses of such a society to 
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the deflationary treatment are bound to be highly irrational. 
All the facilities of institutional freedom will be used to react 
violently against the pains inflicted by the various measures of 
deflation. The workers will interpret wage cuts as just an- 
other phase in the class warfare from above. Property own- 
ers, producers, and savers will resent the lowering of rents, 
yields and interests as class warfare from below. As the case 
may be, either industrialists or farmers will clamor for pro- 
tection or free trade but never will these two groups agree on 
the same trade policies. Last and most important the young 
generation as a whole will lose confidence in a society which 
does not any longer offer encouragement and employment. 
Gradually the members of that society will refuse to listen any 
longer to appeals to their patience, reason and common sense.° 
What they want now is not any longer the perhaps great, but 
far distant, promise of freedom. Instead they ask for the 
small but near shelter of security. From this angle we are 
able now to see the full social significance of that long process 
of false identification through which freedom became focused 
on its economic content alone. With the breakdown of the 
benefits of economic freedom, people will be all too willing to 
abandon also other institutions of liberty. They will give 
them up for that little position somewhere in made-work 
projects for adolescents and adults, somewhere in the expand- 
ing machinery of government, somewhere in those plants 
which suddenly are operating again full blast because nations 
are preparing themselves for—what? They do not want war. 
But they do not want either that drab despair of economic 
standstill, that sterility of economic effort, that futility of 
waiting for the turning point which seems so far away. 
®National Socialism became predominant not despite but because of its extreme 
irrationalism. In this respect the movement has been very consistent with itself 
from the beginning. Even during the formative period the leaders steadfastly (and 
with very gocd reasons) refused to be dragged into a discussion of their principles. 
Nor did they ever make any effort to present factual or logical evidence for the 
innumerable assumptions and assertions contained in the more typical writings and 
speeches. Attempts to refute the tenets of this movement on a rational basis are 


futile and incommensurate with its character. This would be taking National 
Socialism both too seriously and not seriously enough. 
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Is inflation a better method? There cannot be any doubt 
that the social effects of direct inflation are even more severe 
than those of deflation. Wherever it has been applied in that 
way it has soon gotten out of control. For a short time full 
employment prevails in industry, farmers can pay off their old 
mortgages for the nominal price of a street-car ticket. How- 
ever, before long, the deterioration of the currency assumes 
proportions which lead to a general economic deadlock. The 
monetary system simply ceases to function, thereby throwing 
out of order the exchange mechanism of the market and lead- 
ing to a total collapse. Now it is important to realize that this 
type of inflation is most likely to undermine the basis of ex- 
istence of people with modest savings, of small business men, 
of many white-collar workers and members of the professions. 
It is only natural that these groups will resist to the utmost 
their complete proletarianization. They develop a revolu- 
tionary state of mind of their own. Whereas this class used 
to be the very keystone of social stability and balance, it now 
becomes restive and highly susceptible to propaganda. Peo- 
ple lose confidence in free government because a free eco- 
nomic system has deprived them of their security. 

We have mentioned above that this disastrous method has 
not been applied during the last depression. However, we 
must add now that, when business began to decline sharply, 
Germany had hardly recovered from the economic blood 
purge of extreme direct inflation in 1923. From 1930 to 1932 
she was subjected to direct deflation so that she had just com- 
pleted a ten-year cycle of direct inflation and direct deflation 
when the revolution came in 1933. 

The immediate effects of indirect inflation are different. 
Government begins to spend on a large scale for relief or for 
armaments.’ This increases pay rolls, the volume of produc- 





'The so-called boom of 1937 was caused by these intermediate effects of spending 
for armaments. The following recession was due to a collapse of artificially high- 
price levels which had been driven sky-high through speculative maneuvers. Since 
there are definite economic and technical limitations to armament, a far more serious 
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tion, and the level of consumption. In the initial phases 
almost everybody will be satisfied. The dead-lock is broken, 
new activities spring up, the spirit of defeat is overcome. But 
all depends now on the extent of that inflation and the use 
made of purchasing power which has been created through 
public borrowing. If that money stream is directed into pro- 
ductive channels which after a period of spending lead to the 
creation of self-continuing agencies of productivity, the vessel 
of the economic system can be steered securely through these 
dangerous waters. Agricultural settlements, reforestation, 
electrification, low-cost housing, and similar projects can serve 
as an illustration for this method. Relief, of course, is unpro- 
ductive and particularly wasteful if made work is unduly 
overextended for false doctrinal or other reasons. The unpro- 
ductivity of armaments is equally self-evident. However, we 
have to distinguish between the intermediate and the final 
stages of production for armament purposes. In the first 
phases of the process demand for producers goods and employ- 
ment will rise sharply. This will stimulate all economic 
activities. Consumption and standards of living will follow 
the upward movement.* However, in the long run an increas- 
ingly large section of the economic system will become para- 
lyzed. Arms of all descriptions are piling up. Instead of 
reproducing the original investment made possible through 
public borrowing they continue to require money expenditures 
for interest, upkeep, and replacement. So increasing overhead 
costs will weigh heavily on all productive efforts and will 
force down standards of living. This is an analysis only 
under the most favorable assumption, viz., that these arm- 


crash is inevitable if nations do not succeed in supplanting the “pre-war’’ production 
into a peace time production on a similar scale. In this connection housing is one 
of the most important factors. 

8In the summer of 1937 most countries still benefited from these intermediate effects 
of armaments although not all of them to the same extent. Standards of consump- 
tion cannot rise in Germany to the same extent as production because monetary 
gold stock and raw materials are scarce. Therefore, this country offers the unusual 
sight of an industrial “boom without prosperity.” 
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aments are not used for destruction but merely for protection 
against potential aggressors. 

We have now reached the point where we can see behind 
those misleading issues according to which we have to choose 
between democracy and dictatorship. Under conditions of 
political freedom, its institutions will be used during the 
depression in a forceful way to urge the government to expand 
spending and to rush to the aid of agriculture and industry. 
When the emergency has reached its climax, representative 
government goes on a leave of absence. Legislative bodies 
cease completely to deliberate and become rubber stamps. It 
cannot be otherwise. There is no time to lose. Immediate 
action is needed which cannot be delayed by controversial 
discussion. The lengthy processes of traditional free govern- 
ment must be abbreviated for the period of greatest stress in 
order to keep governments ahead and not behind the rapidly 
moving economic development with all its social and political 
implications. In fact nobody objects to that situation for the 
duration of the economic crisis and everybody admits under 
these circumstances that temporary concentration of power in 
the hands of the executive is not incompatible with sound 
principles of popular government. 

Obviously the preceding statements are merely a generaliza- 
tion of what has happened actually in most countries during 
the last depression. But time moves so fast that it is well to 
remember that in 1929 democracy seemed to be safely estab- 
lished almost everywhere with the notable exceptions of Italy 
and Russia. Everybody knows how different the situation is 
today, even in those countries which have not abandoned offi- 
cially principles of free government. Therefore the question 
arises: is it possible to make democracy depression proof? If 
we have to accept the fact that in periods of crisis, government 
has to display more sweeping efficiency and speed of action 
we have to ask ourselves, how we can find a smooth transition 
from this type of emergency government back to the round- 
aboutness of traditional democratic procedure. Obviously 
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this is not just a question of constitutional law, its interpreta- 
tion, and application. Such a return to normalcy requires 
psychological readjustments within society. And here we 
meet the real difficulties. 


DEPRESSIONS AND THE RECOVERY OF DEMOCRACY 


As recovery proceeds, society threatens to split wide open. 
Government has sped up recovery by subsidies and public 
works. If such features have been introduced once, it be- 
comes almost impossible to remove them. Institutions which 
have been initiated during the depression cannot be with- 
drawn altogether. This is due partly to the fact that they have 
become thoroughly integrated into the economic system and 
partly to the general factor of institutional inertia, which 
tends to perpetuate organizations' beyond the completion ‘of 
those purposes for which they have been founded originally. 
Under conditions of political freedom, business men will re- 
gard all these administrations and regulations as a restriction 
of their liberty and will not fail to voice their opposition and 
criticism, while other large groups of the population will con- 
sider these same institutions as the ramparts of their liberty. 
On the one side, people agitate to restore democracy by rein- 
troducing a free-market system. On the other side people ask 
to make democracy real by conserving all emergency measures 
On a permanent basis. Very soon the controversy becomes 
hopelessly mixed up. Both parties to the issue while fighting 
for their “freedom” accuse the opponent of advocating 
“dictatorship” either of capital or of labor. 

In the last analysis all this confusion is due to the false 
identification of economic freedom with freedom as such. 
The change in social interpretation constitutes just another 
aspect of the modern spirit of materialism. People assume 
either that economic freedom in the meaning of liberalism is 
the absolute prerequisite to religious and political freedom 
or, even worse, they do not care any longer at all for these 
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other and most important phases of freedom. This then is an 
all-important turning point where the desire for economic 
security so overcomes the spirit of true freedom that people 
are willing to accept even a minimum measure of that security 
for the full price of freedom. A new society arises in which 
spiritual values are liquidated rapidly, collectivism becomes 
the pattern not only of organizations but also of individuals 
who develop into mere anonymous members of a mass society. 
Under these conditions appeals to freedom in a cultural, 
political, or institutional sense will meet decreasing response. 
So it can happen that free institutions even if they continue, 
deteriorate to mere shells from which the original content and 
meaning has disappeared. Uniformization of society and 
political conformism spread and they begin to dominate all 
ways of thinking through such substitutions as class or race 
consciousness. 

So long as we think of freedom only in economic terms of a 
period which belongs definitely to the past, this development 
cannot be halted. We have to realize that freedom implies 
more than the problem of whether or not governments should 
fix minimum wages, hours of work, and protect the income of 
farmers. It is not a violation of freedom if government at- 
tempts to create security. But the issue 1s not “freedom versus 
security” but “freedom plus security versus security minus 
freedom.” Weare not going to solve this problem by refusing 
to see that today government has to extend its protective func- 
tion. We will be equally far from the truth if we believe that 
a government developing agencies of economic stabilization 
is by this very fact a free government. 

In our approach to social problems of today we have to free 
ourselves from that optical illusion created by the nineteenth 
century which gave the false impression that the economic 
phase of freedom could take care also of all other implications 
of liberty. If we regain in these years the true perspective 
this does not mean that we liquidate freedom but that we 
experience a new phase of its realization under conditions in 
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which we have to work out a new balance between liberty and 
security. It is still up to us to make use of that historical 
opportunity. Only if their sight is blurred by materialistic 
bias can people believe that democracy can win against all the 
various “isms” merely on account of certain economic advan- 
tages of which the “have” countries dispose at present. 

Even during the so-called recovery economists all over the 
world were already discussing the next depression.’ The real 
test of Western democracy lies still ahead. It will come when 
a new crisis will find an economic system already mortgaged 
by accumulated government deficits and high levels of struc- 
tural unemployment hitting nations whose confidence in 
democratic institutions has already been shaken badly. In a 
world in which “freedom” has been narrowed down to a pre- 
dominantly economic concept we witness the interesting socio- 
logical fact that the stock of democracy rises with business 
indices and follows them also on their downward way. This 
then is the final result of social materialism: freedom becomes 
inextricably involved in the fluctuations of business; it be- 
comes a function of booms and depressions. These trends seem 
to give a political advantage to totalitarian states when busi- 
ness goes down and a political advantage to democratic states 
when business goes up. When conditions tend towards 
normalcy people in totalitarian states will become more 
resentful of the many restrictions and of the constant super- 
vision. Hence these totalitarian states have to be on the move 
all the time. Tension can never be allowed to lessen. Political 
“dynamics” develop according to which even a one-hundred- 
per-cent affirmative vote does not slow down for a minute the 
relentless drive against real or imaginary enemies of the state 
These nations are held together by a negative type of unity 
which asserts itself through the persecution of minority groups 


*Economists are unanimous in asserting the rhythmical nature and the regularity 
of recurrence of booms and depressions. Although this approach is based on wrony 
historical and economic assumptions, which I cannot discuss in this connection, it 


is valid as a hypothesis. 
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rather than through the realization of historical values of a 
national society. 


REAL ISSUE RELIGIOUS 


After this sketchy outline of the sociology of business cycles 
we are almost tempted to ask whether our culture has reached 
a suicidal stage. One thing has become quite clear. The cure 
for our social maladjustments cannot be found in the economic 
sphere alone. Democracy is more than the right to make a 
living. In a very concrete sense it is the right to live accord- 
ing to one’s innermost destination and in full recognition of 
the identical rights of all other people. This is the substantive 
content of that freedom every government is bound to guar- 
antee. From this angle we see how both freedom and security 
can be had under modern conditions. It is freedom based on 
the indestructible nature of human beings; it is security 
founded on human existence as the reality of coexistence 
within an interdependent society. Here and nowhere else is 
the line of defense against illegitimate types of government 
which tempt masses by offering to supplant freedom with 
security instead of adding security to freedom. So we see that 
in the last analysis the real issues of today are religious. Be- 
hind all the confusion caused by fragmentary thinking the 
fundamental problems of mankind present themselves today 
once again in their ultimate significance. 
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.. miching mallecho, it means mischief.’’—Hamlet. 
JOHN BUNKER, LL.D. 


F course, everybody knows that when Dr. Johnson 
began a remark, as he usually did, with “No, Sir,” he 


was preparing to utter not a colorless negation but a 
thunderously positive affirmation. Hence his hearers were 
probably not unexpectant of a forthright conclusion when he 


said: 

No, Sir; were Socrates and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden both present 
in any company, and Socrates to say, “Follow me and hear a lecture in 
philosophy,” and Charles, laying his hand on his sword, to say, “Follow me, 
and dethrone the Czar”; a man would be ashamed to follow Socrates. 


Here, then, in a single sentence we have dramatically 
juxtaposed the practical choices of peace and war. And if it 
be further noted that the philosopher speaks simply and with- 
out the benefit of external lighting effects whereas the warrior 
makes his appeal while “laying his hand on his sword,” we 
have a further indication of the difference between the appeal 
to intelligence and the appeal to sentiment, between reason 
and emotion, or, to put it at an extreme, between static thought 
and dynamic action. What complicates the situation is the 
fact that there is in the strange compound, human nature, a 
certain part that responds sympathetically to the Socratic 
appeal and a certain other part that responds to Charles XII, 
with the latter usually far in the ascendant. In other words, 
thought as a popular exercise runs a very poor second to 
action, and reason is surprisingly impotent as a motive power 
as compared with emotion—a pair of facts of which many 
present-day peace propagandists are apparently unaware. 
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SALVATION BY KNOWLEDGE “ALONE”’ 


Today the movement for peace, where it is not forcibly 
repressed, is insistent and vociferous. And yet, unless methods 
are changed and certain erroneous assumptions corrected, it is 
probable that modern peace efforts will fail just as completely 
as similar efforts in the past. One such assumption, for in- 
stance, on which a large part of present peace-propaganda 
rests, Originates in a whole-hearted belief not so much in 
thought or reason, referred to in the Johnsonian apologue 
above, as in the material for thought and reason, namely, 
knowledge. A thorough belief in knowledge as such is, in 
fact, the grand modern assumption, accepted generally. It 
was not always so. 

There was a time, for example, somewhat more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, when under the leadership of the French 
Encyclopedists the idol of the popular philosophers was 
Reason, and Reason continued to hold the allegiance of the 
intellectualists down to the French Revolution and beyond, 
including among its English advocates such men as Godwin 
and Shelley. But with the tremendous advance and mar- 
vellous discoveries of practical science in the last seventy-five 
years, the theory subtly shifted its ground and, instead of 
Reason, Knowledge became the great idol as the savior of 
mankind. 

Today and for many years now this belief in and reliance 
on knowledge may be said to be general—among the great 
masses as well as among the intellectuals. The results of the 
belief may be seen in literature, philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation, science and journalism, so that under this head may be 
grouped such diverse phenomena as the “muck-raking” 
activities of the first Roosevelt era, the elective system of Har- 
vard’s Eliot, compulsory secondary education for the masses, 
the modern biographical craze, psychoanalysis, and the vastly 
popular “personal confession” magazines. 

At times this bent for knowledge takes rather freakish turns 
and penetrates to curious regions. Literature, for instance, 
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which at one time used to be considered the art of self-expres- 
sion, has with certain modern representative writers come 
dangerously close to the pathologic act of self-exposure, or 
exhibitionism; and philosophy, which was formerly consid- 
ered the reasoned exposition of cause and effect with respect 
to man and his place in the universe, has of late years tended 
to narrow its scope to the field of morbid psychology and 
given its chief energies to trailing the faint hoof-prints of the 
galloping nightmare. 

The common element to all these manifestations is, as I 
said, a thorough belief in the value of knowledge as such. “If 
we only knew—if we only had all the facts.” Hence, in the 
cause of peace, the resolute attempt since the Great War on 
the part of politicians, generals, novelists and journalists to 
see that we have not only all the facts but all the facts in their 
most horrendous detail. ! 

A great deal of journalistic and legislative enterprise in 
recent years, for instance, has been exercised in the revelatory 
drive on the munitions industry, and with much rattling of 
sheet-iron thunder typical instances of iniquity are disclosed. 
But when we are told that on a certain cannon captured from 
the Germans and now constituting the chief feature of a war 
memorial in an English village the name of an English 
foundry had been originally cast, we may be permitted the 
ironic reflection that after all commerce is international; and 
when we are confronted with the information that the gas 
masks found on Turkish prisoners captured at Gallipoli were 
of British manufacture, what have we but additional evidence 
that business follows the flag—any flag? 

Surely it needs no ghost come from the grave to tell us that 
that curious modern entity, the corporation—with the maxi- 
mum of power and opportunity and the minimum of indi- 
vidual control and personal conscience—should seek to fulfil 
its sole purpose, profit, wherever profit is available. That 
authentic American genius, Frank Lloyd Wright, gave the 
root of the matter when he said: “Nothing is so timid as a 
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million dollars” (i.e., where the prospect of gain is doubtful). 
Only, he might have added that nothing is so valorous as a 
million dollars where, as in the case of war supplies, the 
profits are large, certain, and, for the individual capitalist, 
bodily safe. 

Should this judgment seem unduly harsh, let the candid 
reader consider the probable action of the normal businessman 
faced with the opportunity of making 20% —a moderate profit 
for war supplies—on his invested capital; and if 20% won't 
fetch him, try 30%, 40%, 50%, or even higher. Business, and 
especially big business, is not notable for excessive scrupu- 
losity, and in the face of strong temptation businessmen as a 
class tend to succumb, in which respect they bear an uncom- 
fortable resemblance to the other categories of mankind, in- 
cluding that of the writers and investigators who expose them. 

In any event, with respect to the “inside knowledge” given 
us on the business of war supplies, one rather boggles at the 
proposition that the munitions industry (or its criminal 
alternate, international finance), is the chief diabolus ex 
machina of modern war. That munitions and finance have 
been, on occasion, sympathetic to the idea of war and have lent 
their aid to its beginning and continuance is, of course, evi- 
dent; but that they are the major cause of war or even, in the 
strict sense of the word, a cause at all is hardly tenable and 
does not cover the facts. War was known and practised long 
before either munitions or finance had appreciable power, 
and the problem is, in fact, more complicated—and more 
individually personal—than such specific condemnation 
warrants. 

Besides revelations of busy journalists as to the evil forces 
behind modern war, there have been perhaps even more 
shocking revelations by politicians, notably—on the Allied 
side—the revelations by Lloyd George and Winston Churchill 
of the incredible stupidities and abysmal blunders of the 
English high command, both naval and military. Add to 
these the memoirs of countless generals, marshals, admirals, 
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cooks, military chauffeurs, Red-Cross workers, nurses, doc- 
tors, chaplains, buck-privates, sailors, longshoremen, and 
cabin-boys, and we have an accumulation of knowledge that 
should surely last the world a long time. 

The point to be observed here is simply that all this tre- 
mendous volume of knowledge on the particular subject of 
war may be considered not simply for and by itself but as 
a symptom—the offshoot, in fact, of that modern general 
passion for knowledge referred to above. From 1800 to 1914 
the world has seen fifteen “major” wars, or an average of 
more than one major war for each of these eleven and a half 
decades, to say nothing of an even greater number of so-called 
minor wars, such as the Spanish-Cuban war, the Japanese- 
Korean war, our own various Indian wars, etc. Certainly it 
seems significant that this period of time is roughly coincident 
with the so-called Age of Science, of general enlightenment, 
of Knowledge par excellence—and yet on the score of num- 
bers engaged and material havoc wrought, reaching its climax 
in the Great War, it is doubtful if any other equal period of 
years in the world’s history is comparable. 

In the cause of peace, then, knowledge, like patriotism, 
would seem not to be enough. Otherwise, the modern world, 
which has probably attained the most extensive range of 
widely diffused knowledge that it has ever known, would 
present a somewhat more pacific aspect than it now wears. 
That practical genius, Napoleon, who possessed an extraor- 
dinary insight into what moves the masses of mankind, no 
doubt gave the most accurate diagnosis when he said: 
‘“Tmagination governs the world.” Certainly after the Revo- 
lution he had no illusions about the Reign of Reason, and with 
his experience of the emotional equipment of mankind he 
would probably be the last man to acquiesce in the theory of 
the ruling power of mere knowledge. 

At this point I can well fancy more than a fair number of 
readers becoming very restive, particularly those readers who 
have been brought up on an uncritical acceptance of the mod- 
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ern doctrine that knowledge per se can cope with any situa- 
tion. And yet, surely, it is not being obscurantist to hint that 
knowledge has its limits—to insinuate that a lamp, no matter 
how brilliant, can never take the place of a pair of legs and 
that a knowledge of the road, no matter how thorough, can 
never be a substitute for a determination to walk the road. In 
short, something more than knowledge of the facts is required 
to reach a given goal. 


THE MORAL ISSUE IGNORED 


That something more 1s a will—an informed and illumi- 
nated will, it is true, but also a will determined and operative. 
For the question of world peace is, like many another question 
in life, fundamentally a moral question, which means that it 
is a question for decisive answer by the voluntary, as dis- 
tinguished from passive acceptance by the cognitive, faculty. 
“Individuals and nations,” says a modern critic, “are brought 
to ruin not by a lack of knowledge but by a lack of conduct,” 
and conduct is primarily a matter of willing, not merely 
knowing. 

The curious thing about many modern thinkers is not 
merely their practical ignoring of the will but their apparent 
assumption that civilization is something that exists and 
progresses automatically. ‘The will,” says Francis Thomp- 
son in his essay on Shelley, “is the lynch-pin of the faculties.” 
The will (i.e., the united and combined will of the various 
peoples of the world) is also the lynch-pin of civilization, and 
when that is weakened or fails, civilization necessarily falls 
apart. 

On the other hand, the will is a blind faculty requiring 
enlightenment, i.e., knowledge. But the point overlooked is 
that knowledge alone will not suffice—there must be a motive 
that will stir the will to action. What, in the cause of peace, 
is that motive to be? And to what part of human nature is it 
to make its appeal—to the rational part, which even at the best 
is only intermittent in its rule?—to the emotional side or to 
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the appetitive or physical side, which even at their worst are 
not constantly in control of the whole man? 

As satisfactory an explanation as any—and a good deal bet- 
ter than most—of what moves men to action is suggested by 
the Napoleonic remark already quoted: “Imagination gov- 
erns the world” (i.e., men). Or, to cast it in a more philosophic 
form, for a human, i.e., a consciously voluntary act, either in- 
dividual or en masse, there must first be presented to the mind 
an imagined (not necessarily an imaginary) good. This 
“good” may be morally or socially evil or even have no actual 
reality, but to the individual actor moved by it it appears, for 
the time being, a positive and indubitable good. Under this 
general formula, in fact, it would seem that the origin of every 
consciously-willed act whatever could be placed. 

But if, as in the present matter of peace, the “good” pre- 
sented to the imagination is really a good, that is to say, good 
morally and socially, and if this good is to be made operative 
not only on a few idealistic individuals but on whole masses 
of men, often against what might temporarily seem their true 
interest or against the force of emotional contagion—then this 
imagined good must be founded on absolute justice and backed 
by sanctions and penalties sufficiently powerful to overcome 
not merely human inertia, but human weakness, human 
perversity, and human selfishness. 

It is the tragedy of modern peace efforts that the motives 
offered are entirely inadequate for screwing up the world’s 
will to a decisive determination for peace. Customarily the 
current appeals for peace have no imaginative validity to- 
wards the desired end; and whatever else may be said for 
them, as compelling motives for peace patriotism, humani- 
tarian idealism, legal enactments or compacts, “behind-the- 
scenes” revelations, Marxian materialism and Fascist national- 
ism are simply not equal to the job. And they are not equal 
to the job because it is not in their nature that they should be. 
Trying to lift one’s self by one’s own bootstraps is the 
proverbial instance of futility. So, too, the proposition is self- 
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contradictory that man can lift himself out of his innately 
selfish attitude for a selfish motive. 

From a merely logical viewpoint man, to achieve the un- 
selfish attitude that the will for peace demands, requires some- 
thing outside and beyond himself, something above that 
peculiar combination of warring powers that constitute human 
nature. As Newman put it: “Quarry the rock with razors, 
or moor the vessel with a thread of silk: then may you hope 
with such keen and delicate instruments as human knowledge 
and human reason to contend against those giants, the passions 
and pride of men.” 

It is one of the ironies of the situation indeed that for the 
high object, peace, most pacifist arguments are cast in the 
lowest terms, being based almost exclusively on purely 
materialistic grounds, such as physical and economic damage, 
the loss in man-power (i.e., so many “labor units”), bodily 
suffering and disasters in their goriest forms, the hurt to 
“business,” the overwhelming tax burdens and mountainous _ 
national debts, etc. 

All this, of course, overlooks the fact that what makes war 
the black horror that it is, is not material but moral, namely, 
the fact that war is a violation—tremendous and irreparable— 
of fundamental justice. Moreover, the materialistic argument 
fails by ignoring not only this moral fact but the even more 
vital spiritual fact of human mortality. In other words, the 
fact that man and all his works in this world must inevitably 
come to death, subtly, if obscurely, conditions all human 
endeavor and all human thinking. Try as they will, men 
can never shuffle permanently out of their consciousness the 
fact of death, and therefore at bottom the only really effective 
argument to move them must have about it a touch of 
eternity. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLUTION DEFLECTED 


The answer to all this, of course, can mean only one thing, 
and therefore, with some hesitancy—in view of the prevalent 
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intellectual temper, or distemper—I advance the unfashion- 
able thesis that the only imaginable force or power outside and 
beyond man adequate to the occasion is God and man’s means 
of expressing his relationship with God, religion. And since, 
as a matter of objective historic fact, Western Civilization— 

in its laws, customs, arts and worship—is the creation of 
Christianity, and manifestly not of Judaism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism, Confucianism, or any other world religion, | 
confine my case to Christianity. 

I referred above to the modern temper, and the set of that 
temper seems to indicate that great numbers of modern men, 
especially among the intellectual and educational leaders, in 
traditionally Christian countries are completely devoid of 
faith in the Christianity of their inheritance. Carried away 
by the advances and material discoveries and particularly 
“claims” (many unrealized and some unrealizable) of mod- 
ern science, they ignore what would seem the obvious truth 
that behind every material fact there must necessarily be a 
spiritual law. Hence, they have become completely agnostic 
so far as spiritual realities are concerned and—what seems 
less defensible according to their own scientific standards— 
completely intolerant of any possible spiritual explanations. 

However, it is not my present purpose to try to discover the 
processes whereby many moderns have arrived at a state of 
disbelief, but merely to deal with the intellectualist attitude 
towards this question of war and of Christianity in its relation 
to war. That attitude may be briefly described as one of com- 
plete cynicism, which found expression during the European 
holocaust in the ironical query: “Where is the result of your 
wonderful Christianity now?” 

Of course, this query, in view of the growth of skepticism 
and “the boring from within” by these self-same men and 
their intellectual progenitors over a prolonged period, was 
very much as if an embezzling cashier who had been regularly - 
making away with large portions of the bank’s funds should 
in the course of a serious “run” ask why the bank didn’t stop 
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it. However, one answer at least was forthcoming, and 
Chesterton as the representative of orthodoxy replied that 
Christianity had not failed for the simple reason that it had 
never been tried—an answer which seems to call for further 
comment. 

Although certain modern cults, professing a nominal 
allegiance to Christ, endeavor to make the best of both worlds 
by manipulating spiritual laws for merely material ends, the 
whole of Christ’s teaching was just the reverse, namely, to 
subject material things to spiritual ends. Certainly, the one 
thing abundantly plain in His teaching was that He called 
His followers not to a life of comfort but of suffering—a 
doctrine necessarily intolerable to those who identify comfort 
with joy and confound suffering with unhappiness. Hence, to 
make this world’s standards square with Christ’s is difficult 
for the reason that they are thts world’s standards whereas His 
are specifically other-worldly. 

Therefore, when Chesterton said that Christianity had 
never been tried he was simply saying that the nations of the 
world, governed by the laws of the world, had never succeeded 
in measuring up to the sublime standards set by Christ. Cer- 
tainly Chesterton was aware that even the so-called Ages of 
Faith, when there was a general acceptance of Christianity 
by the nations of Europe, were marked by wars, cruel and 
unjust, just as he was aware of the numerous injustices com- 
mitted in flat violation of Christian teaching by many of his 
contemporary Christians; but he was also aware that intel- 
lectual or religious acceptance of a doctrine is by no means 
synonymous with its voluntary practice or spiritual realiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, despite the fact that the voluntary prac- 
tice and spiritual realization of Christianity will never be easy 
either for individuals or nations, it is precisely that practice 
and attempted realization that constitute the present hope of 

the Western races of men. It remains to show that the Chris- 
tian doctrine on war is far from being the weak and unreal- 
istic nonsense that many modern peace advocates take it to be. 
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Is war reconcilable with the Christian ideology? On this 
question two contradictory schools of thought may be in- 
stanced: the modern Christian pacifist school, largely 
Protestant-idealistic in composition, and the medieval Cath- 
olic-rationalist school, whose classical expounder is ‘Thomas 
Aquinas. The modern Christian pacifist doctrine, starting 
from a humanitarian base, tends to outlaw war as essentially 
antagonistic to Christ’s teachings. The Thomistic doctrine, 
theocentric in origin, lays down certain conditions under 
which war is morally permissible. 

In dealing with the general antimilitarist position, chiefly 
socialistic, of his day, William James in his treatise on The 
Moral Equivalent of War found that such plans “fail as a 
rule” because “the duties, penalties, and sanctions pictured in 
the utopias they paint are all too weak and tame.” And then 
he makes this passing reference to the first of the great modern 
Christian pacifists: 

Tolstoi’s pacificism is the only exception to this rule, for it is profoundly 
pessimistic as regards all this world’s values, and makes the fear of the Lord 
furnish the moral spur provided elsewhere by the fear of the enemy. 


If the implication of the italicized phrase is true, or, if, in 
other words, Christ utterly ruled out “all this world’s values,” 
then we need search no further for the failure of Christian 
pacificism since it proposes an impossible standard of action 
bearing no relation to the world we live in. But is the im- 
plication true, and, being true, does it follow as a corollary 
that war is, as the Christian pacifists assume, essentially 
antagonistic to the teachings of Christ and therefore to be con- 
demned per se? 

On this particular point, some fifteen hundred years ago, 
a pertinent comment was made in one of his letters by the 
great Augustine, saint, bishop, doctor of the Church, and, 
entirely apart from his religious office and significance, one 
of the keenest intelligences and most appealing personalities 
the world has ever known. He said: 


*Letter 138, II, Par. 14, Migne, Patrologia Latina. 
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If the Christian teaching condemned wars of every kind, the injunction 
given in the Gospel to the soldiers seeking counsel as to salvation would rather 
be to cast away their arms and withdraw themselves wholly from military 
service, whereas what was said to them was: “Do violence to no man, 
neither calumniate any man; and be content with your pay” [Luke iii, 14]. 
[And Augustine concludes rather dryly:] The command to be content with 
their pay in no way implies prohibition to continue in military service. 


Moreover, there are various other Gospel accounts of 
Christ’s contacts with soldiers and allusions to the military 
life, and in none of them is such prohibition expressed or 
implied. As for the familiar text: ‘For all that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword,” this plainly refers to acts 
of private violence and revenge, which defeat their own ends 
and recoil on those who resort to them, and not to the “jus 
gladu,” or the right of nations and communities to protect 
themselves against injustice. In any event, even as applied to 
war, this text is not much more than a statement of fact which 
every soldier more or less consciously accepts when he accepts 
the condition that the military life may have for him a fatal 
issue. And finally, Christ Himself, when He drove the 
money-changers from the temple, showed that there are occa- 
sions when physical force, far from being tabooed, may be 
righteously resorted to as a moral instrument. 

So, too, if we consider Christ’s recorded actions and words 
concerning other human values, from wine to taxes, and from 
marriage to pulling an ox out of the ditch on the Sabbath, it 
will be found that, far from being the sentimental doctrinaire 
and impractical theorist pictured by some of His interpreters, 
Christ preserved a singularly just and common-sense attitude 
towards “all this world’s values,” including war. 

The essential clue to Christ’s attitude towards so-called 
“worldly things” is that nowhere and at no time does He 
abrogate or deny the natural law. It is true that He endeavors 
to raise men above this natural law, but He never ignores and, 
still more, never negates it. The natural law, in fact, is the 
base on which He builds, and that is why His doctrine, though 
above, is never contrary to, reason. 
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What, then, is the natural law? It is the law essentially 
present in human nature, including among other things the 
fundamental right of every man to self-preservation and self- 
protection, which right embraces also the preservation and 
protection of those naturally dependent upon him—his wife, 
his children, his parents, or even a total stranger in need of 
such protection. Like any other right, of course, a man may 
waive its exercise; but fundamentally the right is always 
present, a part of his natural inheritance as a human being. It 
is to be noted, too, that this right of self-preservation and self- 
protection, extending also to others, is not merely defensive 
but may on occasion be positively aggressive, even—where the 
object of just preservation or protection cannot otherwise be 
attained—-going so far as the actual taking of another’s life. 

[f, then, this right of self-preservation and self-protection 
is a natural, fundamental right in the individual, it obviously 
follows that such right is also inherent in the collection of 
individuals constituting the state or nation. Hence, every state 
from the mere fact of its existence possesses the moral right 
to wage war, aggressive as well as defensive, to preserve or 
protect that existence. 

Obviously, however, such right requires definition, and it is 
here that Catholic or scholastic doctrine comes into play by 
laying down certain formal conditions for the moral exercise 
of this right. As enunciated by Aquinas and others, those 
conditions are based on the principles of abstract justice; but 
it is important to note that in the practical application of those 
principles, as well as in the practical application of the Cath- 
olic principle of authority, there is discernible a growing 
difference of opinion among present-day Catholic commen- 
tators which may prove of major significance in the cause of 
peace. 

Briefly, this change in opinion may be summarized thus: 
that whereas in theory, according to the classic scholastic con- 
ditions, there may be a just offensive war, in actual practice 
and as a matter of historic fact such an example is extremely 
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rare, if not actually non-existent; and in any event such a just 
offensive war, as war is waged today, is practically impossible. 
Heretofore, so far as the private individual was concerned, 
the moral difficulty in the case of an unjust offensive war was 
solved by invoking the principle of authority, which meant 
that the moral responsibility was shifted from the private 
individual to the state as embodied in its proper officials, who 
as such had the right to command at need the individual’s 
service. Hence, when his country declared war, it was the 
individual’s duty to respond—without inquiry. 

The present tendency among Catholic moralists is to ques- 
tion this unreasoning response, and to insist rather that the 
individual must be at least negatively sure that the war in 
which he is engaging is not an unjust one. The practical im- 
port of such a reshifting of at least partial responsibility onto 
the individual is evident. If what Mencken says is true—and 
it undoubtedly has a measure of truth—that when the soldier 
begins to think, the war is over; then one may hope that if 
men generally begin to think before becoming soldiers, the 
war will never start. It seems proper to add, however, that 
the prospect of such general cerebration is, for various reasons, 
somewhat remote. 


CHRISTIANITY OR COMMUNISM 


In one of the post-war conferences between France and 
England it is said that the leader of the French delegation 
studying over the draft of a certain proposed arrangement 
spent one whole hour considering the single word “but’’—its 
significance in the context, its assumption, and its implica- 
tions. This concluding section of the present article may be 
considered a series of variations on the same word. 

Superficially it might seem that in the admission made 
above that Christianity had failed to prevent unjust war in the 
past and this, too, at a time when it seemed in full control 
both of governments and peoples, the whole case for Chris- 
tianity as a force for peace had been given away. But such 
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an interpretation overlooks the fact that Christianity is a body 
of ideal doctrines that, taking human nature as it is, will 
probably never be completely realized by the general mass of 
mankind. Nevertheless, as every artist and many a so-called 
practical man realizes, the value of the ideal as a standard to 
be worked towards, if not achieved, remains. 

Out of all the present intellectual and moral confusion this 
at least would seem to be clear—that without some common 
basis of belief, a general acceptance of a certain philosophy of 
life, both by men and nations, obviously there is no firm meet- 
ing-ground for agreement—and peace necessarily requires 
agreement. Moreover, in view of the innate selfishness of 
men, their greed, their passions, their pride, their weaknesses, 
it seems equally clear that that common basis of belief must be 
religious rather than humanitarian and that philosophy of life 
spiritual rather than materialistic. Otherwise, without a 
belief in some sort of extra-human power there are no definite 
moral sanctions and without a faith in some standard of divine 
perfection there is no final norm for practical justice. That, 
fundamentally, is why the world is in its present condition, 
with respect not only to war but to every field of human 
activity, so that without abstract justice we have moral con- 
fusion and without divine sanctions we have moral failure. 

It has been said that recent generations have been living on 
the accumulated capital of past Christianity, nor would it be 
difficult to show how extensive and valuable that capital has 
been—in civilizing influence, in intellectual achievement, in 
moral worth, in spiritual beauty. Clearly it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Christianity has presented the world with the 
noblest ideals ever set before it. Before the present race of 
men entirely dissipate that capital and wholly cast aside those 
ideals it would seem well for them to consider long and care- 
fully what the substitute will be and to calculate accurately 
its strength as the potential foundation of Western 
Civilization. 

How and by whom the great regeneration is to be effected 
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that will save the world is the present paramount question. 
Will it be, on the one hand, Christianity (reborn not in its 
ideals but in its practice, revitalized not in its principles but 
in their exemplification) ; or, on the other, the new great mod- 
ern philosophy and scheme of life, Communism? At the 
present time of unstable equilibrium between these two forces, 
each contending for the mastery of the world, certain practical 
problems offer themselves for consideration. 

Various references have been made in the course of this 
article to rights and to the principles of justice that should 
govern the exercise of those rights both by individuals and 
nations. It so happens, however, that rights are sometimes 
very tricky things, and the individual who insists on exercis- 
ing all his rights everywhere and at all times is, as a practical 
matter, sure to invade the rights of others. For one thing, he 
is not an impartial judge where his own rights are concerned ; 
for another, there is often a conflict of rights which appar- 
ently only brute force will settle. And if all this is true of 
the individual, it is true in a more complicated manner of the 
nation or state. How is this impasse to be peacefully resolved? 
It seems a fair inference that it will not be so resolved by 
Communism, which, far from preserving rights, abrogates 
them and by a blanket formula arbitrarily transfers their 
exercise from the individual to the state, thus making the 
original confusion worse confounded. Where, in this event, 
is the primary point of reference? 

On the other hand, it is the special significance of Chris- 
tianity that it has taught men not only the rights they may 
legitimately claim but the renunciations they may virtuously 
practice. For Christianity alone of all the great world 
philosophies has demonstrated that there may be at times a 
more practical rule than that of rights and often a wiser law 
than that of material justice. In a world which has definite 
physical limits in natural riches and geographical advantages, 
the nations of that world are rapidly reaching the point, if 
indeed they have not already reached it, where the riches are 
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all claimed and the advantages all partitioned out. What in 
this situation does a frankly materialist philosophy propose, 
and where is a peaceful solution to be found if not in an 
application of that rule, called Golden, of which Christianity 
was the first expounder and is today the sole guardian? 

As matters stand to date, Christianity is a world force which 
for many centuries now has upheld Western civilization by 
asserting for the individual man, simply as such and of what- 
ever class, definite rights and an inalienable dignity. Com- 
munism has held sway for less than one generation over a 
single nation and it maintains that sway by arraying class 
against class in fratricidal hatred and by stripping man of his 
individual rights and, by consequence, of his individual 
dignity. 

On economic grounds, of course, Communism’s professed 
foe is Capitalism, against which Communism brings as its 
chief accusation the charge of injustice and greed. As to this, 
theoretically at least, it might seem that there is little to choose 
between the grasping hand of the capitalist exploiter and the 
clenched fist of the Communist demonstrator. Practically 
speaking, the hate of the Communist would seem a more 
dangerous threat to social order than the greed of the cap- 
italist if for no other reason than that hate is an emotion that 
spreads rapidly through whole masses and incites them to 
violent action whereas greed is largely a private and individ- 
ual vice. Of all the charges brought against Capitalism, 
however, the worst charge Communism never brings, namely, 
that to great numbers of people the frightful injustices of 
Capitalism have made Communism not merely tenable as an 
idea but actually desirable as a program. 

At any rate, in spite of much loose radical talk, more emo- 
tional than historically realistic, there is no more identity 
either of purpose or spirit between Christianity and present- 
day Capitalism than between Christianity and the economic 
system of the Roman Empire or the various other economic 
systems that succeeded it. It is simply historic fact that 
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Christianity as a spiritual power has seen the rise and fall of 
many a political and many an economic system, and signs are 
not wanting that it will witness also the passing of 
Capitalism. 

LOVE VERSUS HATE 


In general, whatever is wrong in principle cannot be right 
in practice, and certain commentators seem content to base 
their prediction of the failure of Communism on its demon- 
strably wrong principles. The present writer prefers to put 
the argument on a more spiritual plane and to say simply that 
Communism will fail because of its central dogma of hate, 
since hate is too narrow a foundation on which to build the 
salvation of the world. It is just here in fact that the chief 
difference between the two forces lies, a difference which is to 
be discerned not merely by intellectual processes or through 
the accumulation of knowledge. For the great need of the 
world today is not knowledge but wisdom, and what the 
beginning of wisdom is the world was told long years ago. 
But if fear is the beginning of wisdom, Christianity has most 
effectively shown that love is the end, and in the long story of 
man’s adventure on this planet love is the topmost reach of 
man’s spirit. 
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The Philosophy of 


the Constitution 
M. F. X. MILLAR, S.J., PH.D. 


our Constitution presupposes and that which it actually 

embodies an important distinction must be made 
between the Constitution itself and our American Democracy. 
The two are not synonymous nor are they rooted in the same 
tradition of thought and experience. In its historical im- 
portance this distinction was already symbolized as well as 
foreshadowed by the contrast in character and the conflicting 
philosophies of Hamilton and Jefferson, and as none, to my 
mind, has grasped more keenly the full significance and bear- 
ing of this contrast and conflict than Herbert Croly, I may be 
pardoned in quoting at length from the many telling pages of 
his most notable book, The Promise of American Life, where 
he deals more specifically with the subject. He says:’ 


B EFORE taking up the question of the philosophy which 


Hamilton’s political philosophy was much more clearly thought out than 
that of Jefferson. He has been accused by his opponents of being the enemy 
of liberty; whereas in point of fact, he wished, like the Englishman he was, 
to protect and encourage liberty, just as far as such encouragement was com- 
patible with good order, because he realized that genuine liberty would in- 
evitably issue in fruitful social and economic inequalities. But he also realized 
that genuine liberty was not merely a matter of a constitutional declaration 
of rights. It could be protected only by an energetic and clear-sighted central 
government, and it could be fertilized only by the efficient national organiza- 
tion of American activities. For national organization demands in relation 
to individuals a certain amount of selection, and a certain classification of 
these individuals according to their abilities and deserts. It is just this kind 
or effect of liberty which Jefferson and his followers have always disliked and 
discouraged. They have been loud in their praise of legally constituted rights; 
but they have shown an instinctive and an implacable distrust of intellectual 
and moral independence, and have always sought to suppress it in favor of 
intellectual and moral conformity. They have, that is, stood for the sacrifice 


1Pp. 44-46. Italics ours. 
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of liberty—in so far as liberty meant positive intellectual and moral achieve- 
ment—+to a certain kind of equality. 

I do not mean to imply by the preceding statement that either Jefferson or 
his followers were the conscious enemies of moral and intellectual achieve- 
ment. On the contrary, they appeared to themselves in their amiable credulity 
to be the friends and guardians of everything admirable in human life; but 
their good intentions did not prevent them from actively or passively opposing 
positive intellectual and moral achievement, directed either towards social or 
individual ends. The effect of their whole state of mind was negative and 
fatalistic. They approved in general of everything approvable; but the things 
of which they actively approved were the things which everybody was doing. 
Their point of view implied that society and individuals could be made better 
without actually planning the improvement or building up an organization 
for the purpose; and this assertion brings me to the deepest-lying difference 
between Hamilton and Jefferson. Jefferson’s policy was at bottom the old 
fatal policy of drift, whose distorted body was concealed by fair-seeming 
clothes, and whose ugly face was covered by a mask of good intentions. Ham- 
ilton’s policy was one of energetic and intelligent assertion of the national 
good. He knew that the only method whereby the good could prevail either 
in individual or social life was by persistently willing that it should prevail 
and by the adoption of intelligent means to that end. His vision of the 
national good was limited ; but he was absolutely right about the way in which 
it was to be achieved. 

Hamilton was not afraid to exhibit in his own life moral and intellectual 
independence. He was not afraid to incur unpopularity for pursuing what 
he believed to be a wise public policy, and the general disapprobation under 
which he suffered during the last years of his life, while it was chiefly due 

. . to his distrust of the American democracy, was also partly due to his high 
conception of the duties of leadership. Jefferson, on the other hand, afforded 
an equally impressive example of the stateman who assiduously and intention- 
ally courted popular favor. It was, of course, easy for him to court popular 
favor, because he understood the American people extremely well and really 
sympathized with them; but he never used the influence which he thereby 
obtained for the realization of any positive or formative purpose, which might 
be unpopular. His policy, while in office, was one of fine phrases and tem- 
porary expedients, some of which necessarily incurred odium, but none of 
which were pursued by him or his followers with any persistence. Whatever 
the people demanded, their leaders should perform, including, if necessary, 
a declaration of war against England. It was to be a government of and by 
the people, not a government for the people by popular but responsible leaders ; 
and the leaders to whom the people delegated their authority had in theory 
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no right to pursue an unpopular policy. The people were to guide their lead- 
ers, not their leaders the people; and any intellectual or moral independence 
and initiative on the part of the leaders in a democracy was to be condemned 
as undemocratic. The representatives of a Sovereign people were in the same 
position as the courtiers of an absolute monarch. It was their business to 
flatter and obey. 


TRADITIONAL DEMOCRATIC MISCONCEPTIONS 


If anything could justify such a lengthy citation in an article 
such as this it is the fact that these three paragraphs from 
Croly might, as they stand, be very well entitled “An Evaded 
Chapter in American History.” Ever since Jefferson, in his 
first Inaugural Address, proclaimed, in his own devious style: 
“Every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 
We are all Republicans, we are all Federalists,”’ our his- 
torians, lawyers and would-be political thinkers have gone on 
the assumption that as a consequence of the Revolution of 
1800, when Jefferson was elected, the constitutional principles 
of Hamilton, James Wilson and Chief Justice Marshall were 
somehow refuted and thrown into the discard. Not only did 
Jefferson give expression to the received popular notions of 
his day in respect to what were held to be the exclusively 
orthodox principles of genuine democracy—principles that 
derived from the egalitarian individualism of the English 
Levellers, the church-covenant theories of the Separatists in 
England and the Congregationalists in New England, the 
social-contract theories of Locke and Rousseau, all of which 
culminated in the French Declaration of the Rights of Man— 
but, with his flair for eclectic blends, Jefferson went even 
further in that he succeeded in leavening this Protestant dis- 
senting tradition of democratic principles with the Epicurean 
materialism and Stoic naturalism that formed the basis of 
his own peculiar view of men and things. This last point has 
been fairly definitely established by Charles M. Wiltse in his 


*Benjamin F. Wright, 4 Source Book of American Political Theory, p. 329. 
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book The Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy 
where, acting unwittingly in the guise of devil’s advocate, the 
author pieces together Jefferson’s many stray principles and 
impressions and sets forth his would-be philosophy in all its 
shallowness and superficiality. Summing up on Jefferson’s 
conception of man in society he concludes :* 


So man is pictured as a gregarious animal, endowed by nature with a moral 
sense which enables him to distinguish right from wrong, and with a sense 
of justice to keep him from encroaching on his fellows. His ethical end is 
happiness, which can be achieved only in society; and the end of society itself 
is to promote the individual happiness of its members. But society cannot be 
effectively organized until the sphere of the individual has been defined. For 
this purpose, Jefferson adopts the doctrine of natural rights, laid down orig- 
inally by the Stoics, and reaffirmed in various forms throughout the seven 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


It was this doctrine, viewed in its consequences, that led 
Croly to declare that :* 

The triumph of Jefferson and the defeat of Hamilton enabled the natural 
individualism of the American people free play. The democratic political sys- 
tem was considered tantamount in practice to a vigorous, licensed, and purified 
selfishness. The responsibilities of the government were negative; those of the 
individual were positive. And it is no wonder that in the course of time his 
positive responsibilities began to look larger and larger. 


This is the real and only reason for the complete evasion of 
the true questions involved in the matter of that philosophy 
which our Constitution necessarily presupposes and that which 
it actually embodies. Our historians, lawyers and political 
theorists have invariably gone on one or two positions. Either 
the Constitution was the handiwork of practical men little 
concerned with theory or else its principles must be found 
somewhere in the traditional background of Jeffersonian 
democracy. As an example of the first assumption I will 
select the following typical statement by a prominent New 





3P. 69. Italics ours. 
‘Loc. cit., p. 49. 
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York lawyer, Hastings Lyon, the author of a fairly recent : 
book entitled The Constitution and the Men Who Made It. 
He says of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention :* 


Of theory they had plenty. It was the accepted political philosophy of the 
time: the old idea of the body politic as an association contractual in nature, 
expressed in the terms of Locke, and the idea of government elaborated by 
Montesquieu with his stress on the separation of the legislative, executive, 
and judiciary. Other rills of thought may have entered; but those were the 
two main branches joining in the stream of contemporary political theory. 
Such of the delegates as spoke of theory at all expressed these ideas, frequently 
just as embellishments of debate, more often as justification of what they pre- 
determined to accomplish, sometimes with much acuteness in the endeavor 
to design a political mechanism that would work, and to state the plan in such 
words as would not afterward give rise to disputes over the meaning of the 
language used. 


This is jejune enough almost to amount to the creation of 
something out of nothing, but it only exemplifies the tendency 
of the average lawyer to run into mere nominalism as the only 
way out of the actual problems of life, be they ever so complex. 

A typical instance of the other assumption, viz., that prin- 
ciples of our Constitution must be found somewhere in the 
traditional background of Jeffersonian democracy is supplied 
by the well-known historian Andrew C. McLaughlin who, 
in a work entitled The Foundations of American Constitution- 
alism, tries to maintain that characteristic principles of our 
Constitution originated in the Mayflower Compact, the ideas 
of Milton, the New England church covenants and Locke:* 


Though I may weary you by repetitions, I venture once again to call your 
attention to the essential qualities of the compact—or covenant—thinking: 
first, the individual existed and he had a right of self-determination; second, 
he with others could form a body—a church or a state—which would have 
real existence and, within its scope, real power. We may now turn to the 
philosopher of the seventeenth century, who in the field of politics put forth 
these doctrines with special cogency and clearness. . . . Locke declared, as 
had others before him, that there was a state of nature. In that state of nature 
men have perfect freedom, within the bounds of the law of nature, and com- 


SP. 114. 
SP. 70. 
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plete equality. But as each man is a judge in his own case, the execution of 
the law of nature being in his own hands, there is need of government. No 
man, however, “can be put out of this estate and subjected to the political 
power of another without his own consent, which is done by agreeing with 
other men, to join and unite into a community for the comfortable, safe, and 
peaceable living, one amongst another, in a secure enjoyment of their proper- 
ties, and a greater security against any that are not of it.” This is that “con- 
sent of the governed,” which Jefferson announced in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


With regard to the invariable assumption of Locke’s im- 
portance in connection with both the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Federal Constitution we have the rather 
definite opinion of perhaps the two most important members 
of the Federal Convention, James Wilson, who was also 
among the signers of the Declaration, and James Madison. 
Wilson’s estimate of Locke and of the dangerous ambiguities 
of Locke’s thought may be gathered from his statement that 
‘“T am equally far from believing that Mr. Locke was a friend 
of infidelity. But yet it is unquestionable, that the writings of 
Mr. Locke have facilitated the progress, and have given 
strength to the effects of scepticism.” Madison, on the other 
hand, in a letter to Jefferson himself, dealing with the question 
of textbooks on the subject of our Constitution, declared :° 


It is certainly very material that the true doctrines of liberty, as exemplified 
in our political system, should be inculcated on those who are to sustain and 
administer it. It is at the same time not easy to find standard books that will 
be both guides and guards for the purpose. Sidney and Locke are admirably 
calculated to impress on young minds the right of nations to establish their 
own governments and to inspire a love of free ones, but afford no aid in 
guarding our Republican charters against constructive violations. 


Again, when, in the Convention itself, Gouverneur Morris 
enunciated the Lockean doctrine “that property was the main 
object of Society,”* Wilson came back with the assertion that” 





"R. G. Adams, Selected Political Essays of James Wilson, p. 226. For Wilson and 
the Constitution, see W. F. Obering, “Our Constitutional Origins,” THoucut, Vol. 
XII, No. 4, December, 1937, pp. 587-618. 
8W orks, Congress ed., Vol. III, p. 481. 

*Records of ihe Federal Convention, ed. by Max Ferrand, Vol. I, p. 533. 
1Tbid., p. 605. 
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he could not agree that property was the sole or the primary object of Gov- 
ernment and Society. The cultivation and improvement of the human mind 
was the most noble object. With respect to this object, as well as other 
personal rights, numbers were surely the natural and precise measure of 
Representation. 


And it was Wilson’s view that prevailed. 

As to Milton, none of the so-called Founding Fathers, to 
my knowledge, ever even so much as mention him, with the 
single exception of John Adams, and then only to repudiate 
him. In a letter to Samuel Adams he says: “By the 
republican form, I know you do not mean the plan of Milton, 
Nedham, or Turgot. For after a fair trial of its miseries, the 
simple monarchical form will be, as it has ever been, preferred 
to it by mankind.’”™ 

This brings us to the further question of the Mayflower 
Compact, the New England church covenants and the social- 
contract theories of Locke and Rousseau. With regard to the 
latter it may be well to note with Lord Bryce that “the influ- 
ence of France and her philosophers belongs chiefly to the 
years succeeding 1789, when Jefferson, who was fortunately 
absent in Paris during the Constitutional Convention, headed 
the democratic propaganda.”” But that may be said in general 
of all contractual theories, outside the sound scholastic tradi- 
tion, which C. E. Vaughan calls to our attention in respect to 
both Locke and Rousseau. Of the first he says: “To Locke— 
still more to later individualists—politics are entirely divorced 
from morals, or indeed from any spiritual need of man. The 
individual leads his life—moral, religious and intellectual— 
wholly to himself.’”"* While in the case of Rousseau, as 
Vaughan points out” 


we have it from Rousseau’s own lips that, at the time when the Contract is 
made, man is entirely lacking in all that constitutes the moral sense. And that 


UBenjamin F. Wright, loc. cit., p. 280. 
The American Commonwealth, Vol. 1, p. 27. Italics ours. 

The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Vol. |, p. W. 
M4]bid., p. 43. 
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can only mean that he is incapable of recognizing any moral obligation. The 
moral sanction, therefore, falls to the ground, as that of brute force had done 
before it. And the Contract is left with no sanction whatsoever. 


Some might assume that the church covenants, at least, 
should not be included in the same category as these social- 
contract theories because of their religious character. But 
this would only argue a grave confusion of mind as to the true 
distinction between the real nature of the state and that of the 
Church—a confusion that has been with us ever since the days 
of Marsiglio of Padua, William of Occam and the conciliar 
theory of church government in the fourteenth century. 
Beginning with Aristotle whose work was again taken up and 
greatly improved upon by St. Thomas and the great scholastics 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who followed him, 
it was clearly discerned that the state is a natural institution 
founded in the social nature of man. In the words of Edmund 
Burke, who can always be counted on to give scholastic teach- 
ing in this connection its true and practical rendering: ‘He 
who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed also 
the necessary means of its perfection—He willed therefore 
the state—He willed its connection with the source and 
_original archetype of all perfection.”” But the Church has 

no such foundation in natural law. As a perfect society dis- 
tinct from the state it is either a divine positive institution or 
it has no rightful claim to exist. Hence, when Cartwright 
and the Separatists in England and Puritans of New England, 
such as John Wise, the Village Democrat, attempted to 
organize their covenants on the basis of Aristotle’s theory of 
the state they only succeeded, by this false identification, in 
depriving the state of its solid foundation in natural law. Both 
the state and the churches became merely artificial and purely 
human associations without any ulterior grounds for authority 





15W orks, World’s Classics (Oxford University Press), Vol. IV, p. 107. 
16Cf. Scott Pearson, Church and State, pp. 133-147, and The Colonial Mind by V. L. 


Parrington, pp. 118-127. 
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beyond the opinion or will of their individualistic members. 

From this it should appear that what Gilson maintains with 
regard to what he calls the political Cartesianism of Hobbes 
holds true of all theories of social contract that do not allow 
for the Thomistic metaphysics of man who, by his nature, 
exists as a social and political creature. Gilson states the case :"* 


The individual found himself set up as a being by himself, and consequently 
an end in himself, the subordination of which to the State as a higher end 
became difficult, if not impossible. From that moment the political problem 
became what it was still for Rousseau: how to find in the individual as such, 
a reason for subordinating him to something other than himself—a problem 
even more difficult than the squaring of the circle with ruler and compasses. 
It is clear that for a social atom such as Hobbes’s individual the right of 
nature is simply freedom to make use of any means he thinks fit, in order to 
secure his own good: every man says the Leviathan, has by nature a right to 
every thing. How, in that case, are we to reconstruct a social body with such 
liberties? How can it be contrived that in the name of my own liberty what 
is mine ceases to be mine? Out of this come all the “social contract” theories 
which by various devices attempt to induce certain rights, laid down in the 
first place as absolute, to renounce themselves; which amounts to producing 
servitude from an aggregate of liberties. 


THE THEORY THAT PREVAILED 


Such were the false principles in the Protestant and Jeffer- 


sonian tradition that gave rise to the hybrid liberalism of our 
modern democracy with its present trend towards mere 
pragmatic collectivism. If from these we turn to the positive 
philosophy of the men who had most to do with the framing, 
expounding and early interpretation of the Constitution we 
find them standing for principles that are not only definitely 
coherent but thoroughly distinctive. Far from looking upon 
theory, as we so frequently hear, “just as embellishments of 
debate” or “as justification of what they predetermined to 
accomplish,” they were deeply convinced of its importance 
precisely because they were so fully aware of the almost in- 


11Philosophy and History, Essays Presented to Ernest Cassirer, ed. by R. Kilbansky 
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superable difficulties that confronted them in view of the many 
false notions in regard to the true nature of man and the 
proper character and functions of the state that had been 
handed on from the past and were being widely maintained 
and propagated in their own time. As James Wilson ex- 
pressed it: 

Despotism, by an artful use of “superiority” in politicks; and scepticism, 
by an artful use of “ideas” in metaphysicks, have endeavoured—and their en- 
deavours have frequently been attended with too much success—to destroy 
all true liberty and sound philosophy. By their baneful effects, the science of 
man and the science of government have been poisoned to their very fountains. 

We now see, how necessary it is to lay the foundations of knowledge deep 
and solid. If we wish to build upon the foundations laid by another, we see 
how necessary it is cautiously and minutely to examine them. If they are 
unsound, we see how necessary it is to remove them, however venerable they 
may have become by reputation ; whatever regard may have been diffused over 
them by those who laid them, by those who built on them, and by those who 
have supported them. 


Another instance of the emphasis originally placed upon 
theory in connection with our Constitution is the statement by 
John Marshall in the famous case of Marbury vs. Madison 
which, judging from the tenor of most of the discussion 
recently raised by our present constitutional crisis, is now quite 
lost on the ‘“modern” mind, imbued and biased as this is with 
an anti-intellectual positivism or sheer scientism. In the 
words of Marshall:’® 


If an act of the legislature, repugnant to the constitution, is void, does it, 
notwithstanding its invalidity, bind the courts, and oblige them to give it 
effect? Or in other words, though it be not law, does it constitute a rule as 
operative as if it was a law? ‘This would be to overthrow in fact what was 
established in theory; and would seem, at first view, an absurdity too gross 
to be insisted on. 


What the exact points were that Marshall considered as 
“established in theory” will appear more fully as we proceed. 





18R. G. Adams, loc. cit., p. 226. 
19] Cranch, 137. 
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Meantime the first thing to be noted in respect to this insistence 
upon theory is that it is founded in a thoroughly sound, ade- 
quate and practical conception of natural law—not the natural 
law of the seventeenth and eighteenth century rationalists 
and physiocrats, which was nothing more than a revival of 
the naturalistic Stoic and Roman law notion of a physical 
principle immanent in the universe and common to men and 
animals—but a law addressed to human intelligence and dis- 
cernible on the basis of the essential exigencies of man’s nature 
as God created him. To quote James Wilson again:” 


The law of nature is immutable; not by the effect of an arbitrary dispo- 
sition, but because it has its foundation in the nature, constitution, and mutual 
relations of men and things. While these continue to be the same, it must 
continue to be the same also. This immutability of nature’s laws has nothing 
in it repugnant to the supreme power of an all-perfect Being. Since he him- 
self is the author of our constitution; he cannot but command or forbid such 
things as are necessarily agreeable or disagreeable to this very constitution. He 
is under the glorious necessity of not contradicting himself. This necessity, 
far from limiting or diminishing his perfections, adds to their external char- 


acter, and points out their excellency. 

The law of nature is universal. For it is true, not only that all men are 
equally subject to the command of their Maker; but it is true also, that the 
law of nature, having its foundation in the constitution and state of man, has 
an essential fitness for all mankind, and binds them without distinction. 


Natural law as thus conceived is clearly not reducible to 
the abstract and utopian ideations of the men of the French 
Revolution against whom Burke inveighed but a truly 
dynamic and genuine principle of progress—not in the sense 
in which Condorcet, in his Esquisse d’un Tableau Historique 
des Progrés de l’Esprit Humain, assumed progress to be some- 
thing inevitable resulting from the “liberation” of the human 
mind and the spread of scientific knowledge—but progress as 
the possible moral development to be achieved by men acting 
as free and responsible agents, acknowledging their Creator 
and living in conformity with the true normal exigencies of 
their rational human nature. In the words of James Wilson :” 


20R. G. Adams, loc. cit., p. 288. 
*1Ibid., pp. 290, 291. 
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It is the glorious destiny of man to be always progressive. Forgetting those 
things that are behind, it is his duty, and it is his happiness, to press on to 
those that are before. . . 

Our progress in virtue should certainly bear a just proportion to our 
progress in knowledge. Morals are undoubtedly capable of being carried to 
a much higher degree of excellence than the sciences, excellent as they are. 
Hence we may infer, that the law of nature, though immutable in its prin- 
ciples, will be progressive in its operation and effects. Indeed, the same im- 
mutable principles will direct this progression. In every period of his ex- 
istence, the law, which the divine wisdom has approved for man, will not 
only be fitted, to the contemporary degree, but will be calculated to pro- 
duce, in future, a still higher degree of perfection. 


It was this conception of the natural law as a dynamic 
principle of progress that led John Marshall, in the case of 
M’Culloch vs. Maryland, to maintain in respect to the so- 
called elastic clause (Part I, Section 8, paragraph 18) that 
“this provision is made in a constitution intended to endure 
for ages to come, and, consequently, to be adapted to the 
various crises of human affairs.’ 

But not only was the natural law conceived to be thus 
immutable in its principles and progressive in its effects. It 
was clearly understood to constitute the ethical norm of the 
juridical order and the rational foundation of the state. Far 
from subscribing to the Protestant dissenting and pseudo- 
‘iberal notion so eloquently expressed by Thomas Paine in 
his famous pamphlet Common Sense that “society in every 
state is a blessing, but Government even in its best state is but 
a necessary evil,”” the leaders among those who wrought at 
the framing and early interpretation of our Constitution were 
fully convinced that the state and government are a necessary 
means or intermediary end to the attainment by man of his 
ultimate perfection and happiness. When, in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Convention, James Wilson undertook to explain 
the end which the members of the Federal Convention pro- 
posed to accomplish, he prefaced his closely-reasoned argu- 


224 Wheaton, 316. 
Benjamin Wright, loc. cit., p. 97. 
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See 


ment with the following explicit statement of his broad major 
premise. He said :™ 


cone meer = 


Our wants, our talents, our affections, our passions, all tell us that we were 
made for a state of society. But a state of society could not be supported long 
or happily without some civil restraint. It is true that, in a state of nature, 
any one individual may act uncontrolled by others; but it is equally true, that, 
in such a state, every other individual may act uncontrolled by him. Amidst 
this universal independence, the dissensions and animosities between interfer- 
ing members of the society would be numerous and ungovernable. The con- 
sequence would be, that each member, in such a natural state, would enjoy 
less liberty, and suffer more interruption, than he would in a regulated society. 
Hence the universal introduction of governments of some kind or other into 
the social state. The liberty of every member is increased by this introduction, 
for each gains more by the limitation of the freedom of every other member, 
than he loses by the limitation of his own. The result is, that civil government 
is necessary to the perfection and happiness of man. In forming this govern- 
ment, and carrying it into execution, it is essential that the interest and author- 
ity of the whole community should be binding on every part of it. 
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It has been rather generally assumed that the happiness thus 
set forth as the end, to the attainment of which the state and 
government were held to be necessary means, implied nothing 
more than the notion originally expressed in the phrase of 
Beccaria which Bentham later plagiarized: “The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” In other words, the 
Founding Fathers, including the majority of those who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, are incontinently adjudged 
to have meant nothing more in their general and constant use 
of the term “happiness” than did those sons and political heirs 
of religious Calvinism, the English utilitarians. But this is 
rather flatly contradicted by no less a witness than James 
Madison. Writing to Monroe he declared :” 

There is no maxim, in my opinion, which is more liable to be misapplied, 
and which, therefore, more needs elucidation, than the current one, that the 
interest of the majority is the political standard of right and wrong. Taking 
the word “interest” as synonymous with “ultimate happiness,” in which sense 


it is qualified with every necessary moral ingredient, the proposition is no 
doubt true. But taking it in the popular sense as referring to immediate 


24R. G. Adams, loc. cit., p. 172. Italics ours. 
Loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 250, 251. Italics ours. 
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augmentation of property and wealth nothing can be more false. In the latter, 
it would be the interest of the majority in every community to despoil and 
enslave the minority of individuals. 


It was precisely on this basis of interest as qualified with 
every necessary moral ingredient that it was truely discerned 
that, because of his inherent obligation in natural law to 
pursue his ultimate happiness, man has an inalienable right 
to all the necessary means to the attainment of that end. Hence 
the meaning of that phrase in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence: “That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” As James Wilson expressed it in a pam- 
phlet On the Legislative Authority of the British Parliament 
which was written in 1770 but not published until 1774, that 
is two years before the Declaration of Independence :*® 


All man are by nature, equal and free: no one has a right to any authority 
over another without his consent: all lawful government is founded on the 
consent of those who are subject to it: Such consent was given with a view 
to ensure and to increase the happiness of the governed, above what they 
could enjoy in an independent and unconnected state of nature. The con- 
sequence is, that the happiness of the society is the first law of every gov- 
ernment. 

This rule is founded on the law of nature: It must control every political 
maxim: it must regulate the Legislature itself. The people have a right to 
insist that this rule be observed; and are entitled to demand a moral security 
that the Legislature will observe it. If they have not the first, they are slaves; 
if they have not the second, they are, every moment, exposed to slavery. 


JTS PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


From this rather lengthy consideration of the philosophy 
which our Constitution presupposes we now turn to the theory 
which it actually embodies. As Chief Justice Marshall en- 
visioned it in his great and historic decision of Marbury vs. 


Madison:* 


26R. G. Adams, loc. cit., p. 49. 
271 Cranch. 137. Italics ours. See M. F. X. Millar’s “Hauriou Suarez and Chief 


Justice Marshall,” THoucut, Vol. VI, No. 4, March, 1932, pp. 588-608. 
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That the people have an original right to establish, for their future gov- 
ernment, such principles as, in their opinion, shall most conduce to their own 
happiness, is the basis on which the whole American fabric has been erected. 
The exercise of this original right is a very great exertion; nor can it, nor 
ought it to be frequently repeated. The principles therefore, so established, 
are deemed fundamental. And as the authority, from which they proceed, is 
supreme, and can seldom act, they are designed to be permanent. 

This original and supreme will organizes the government, and assigns to 
different departments, their respective powers. It may either stop here, or 
establish certain limits not to be transcended by those departments. 

The government of the United States is of the latter description. The 
powers of the legislature are defined and limited; and that those limits may 
not be mistaken, or forgotten, the constitution is written. To what purpose 
are powers limited, and to what purpose is that limitation committed to writ- 
ing, if those limits may, at any time, be passed by those intended to be re- 
strained? The distinction, between a government with limited and unlimited 
powers, is abolished, if those limits do not confine the persons on whom they 
are imposed, and if acts prohibited and acts allowed, are of equal obligation. 
It is a proposition too plain to be contested, that the constitution controls any 
legislative act repugnant to it; or, that the legislature may alter the consti- 
tution by an ordinary act. 

Between these alternatives there is no middle ground. The constitution 
is either a superior, paramount law, unchangeable by ordinary means, or it is 
on a level with ordinary legislative acts, and like other acts, is alterable when 
the legislature shall please to alter it. 

If the former part of the alternative is true, then a legislative act contrary 
to the constitution is not law: if the latter part be true, then written consti- 
tutions are absurd attempts, on the part of the people, to limit a power, in 
its nature illimitable. 

Certainly all those who have framed written constitutions contemplate 
them as forming the fundamental and paramount law of the nation, and 
consequently the theory of every such government must be, that an act of 
the legislature, repugnant to the constitution, is void. 

This theory is essentially attached to a written constitution, and is con- 
sequently to be considered, by this court, as one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our society. 




































Nothing could be clearer than this as a statement of the 
minor premise on which, in practical theory, our Constitution 
was originally assumed to be founded. On the principle of 
the consent of the governed it obviously involves the idea of 
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social compact but not in the sense of Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social; for this instead of presupposing natural law is held 
to be itself the original source of morality; whereas as we saw 
it previously stated by James Wilson, the right of the people 
to choose their form of government necessarily supposes the 
major premise in natural law, viz., that civil government is 
necessary to the perfection and happiness of man. In forming 
this government, and carrying it into execution, it is essential 
that the interest and authority of the whole community should 
be binding on every part of it. Hence the will of the people 
to which Marshall refers is not to be identified with Rousseau’s 
general will which is at best no more than a myth derived from 
the legal fiction of the Lex Regia of Roman law. Nor again, 
as with Rousseau, is sovereignty assumed to reside ultimately 
and inalienably in the people. For as Marshall acknowledges 
the people might have set up a government with full sovereign 
discretion without any limitations other than those of right 
reason and practical wisdom. 

If we would look for an authoritative statement of the 
sound conclusion to be drawn from the two premises we have 
been considering, i.e., the theoretic major in natural law and 
the practical minor as to what was truly involved in the act 
of ratification whereby the Constitution became the supreme 
law of the land, we will find it in a notable sentence of the 
Farewell Address where, in the words of Hamilton who wrote 
the original draft, Washington declared: 


This government, the offspring of your own choice, uninfluenced and un- 
awed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with 
energy, and containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, has 
a just claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its Laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined 
by the fundamental maxims of true Liberty. The basis of our political sys- 
tems is the right of the people to make and to alter their Constitution of gov- 
ernment. But the Constitution which at any time exists, ’till changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole People, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the right of the People to establish 
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Government, presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established 
Government. 


Much might be added in respect to the philosophy of the 
Constitution insofar as it is deducible from the intrinsic nature 
of an existing institution, which in the face of apparently 
insuperable difficulties, such as the lack of a homogeneous 
traditional culture among our people, has, nonetheless, main- 
tained us the united nation that we are. This spirit of union 
was certainly not owing, as is so frequently alleged, to the 
development of the railroads and the rapid increase in the 
means of communication; for these would not have been 
possible had it not been for the Supreme Court maintaining 
sound and more or less adequate standards of constitutional 
norms. 

Such a subject would call for a separate paper. But. as 
illustrations of what I have in mind I should like to adduce a 
few formulations from some of the earlier decisions or opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court which are decidedly revealing in 
regard to the philosophical grounds for the proper interpreta- 
tion and sound practical application of positive constitutional 
provisions. In M’Culloch vs. Maryland Chief Justice 
Marshall said: “Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are appro- 
priate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, are constitutional.”” In other words, the people having 
ratified the Constitution and thereby conferred certain express 
and enumerated powers upon the national government, reserv- 
ing others to the States and to the people of the States, con- 
sidered in their corporate moral capacity, it follows, by neces- 
sary implication in sound practical reason, that they must have 
also willed all the necessary means to the ends intended in the 
conferment of such powers. This was held to be deducible on 
truly philosophical grounds from the fact that the Constitu- 
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tion, not being a legal code, “its nature, therefore, requires, 
that only its great outlines should be marked, its important 
objects designated, and the minor ingredients which compose 
those objects be deduced from the nature of the objects them- 
selves.” 

That this objective ground for the sound interpretation of 
the Constitution was maintained down to the Civil War is 
clear from the statement of J. Curtis in Cooley vs. Board of 
Wardens of the Port of Philadelphia where it is set forth:*° 


In construing an instrument designed for the formation of a government, 
and in determining the extent of one of its important grants of power to 
legislate, we can make no such distinction between the nature of the power 
and the nature of the subject on which that power was intended practically 
to operate, nor consider the grant more extensive by — of the power 
what is not true of its subject. 


It was because of the clear recognition of this objective 

ground in the nature of the Constitution itself and in the nature 
of the powers granted as determinable by the nature of the 
subjects on which such powers were intended to operate that 
Chief Justice Taney declared in one of his dissenting opinions 
that” 
I . . . am quite willing that it be regarded hereafter as the law of this court, 
that its opinion upon the construction of the constitution is always open to 
discussion when it is supposed to have been founded in error, and that its 
judicial authority should hereafter depend altogether on the force of the 
reasoning by which it is supported. 


THE PRICE OF PAST “HERESY” 


It is a far cry from Taney’s statement to that of Justice 
Holmes in his dissenting opinion in Truax vs. Corrigan to the 
effect that: “There is nothing that I more deprecate than the 
use of the Fourteenth Amendment beyond the absolute com- 
pulsion of its words to prevent the making of social experi- 
ments that an important part of the community desires.”"” In 





2912 Howard, 229. 
30Passenger Cases, 7 Howard, 470. 
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spite of fair seeming this is sheer pragmatism, nor in the mind 
of Holmes and of his admirers and followers does it pretend 
to be anything else. But it only goes to show how far we have 
traveled along the line of what we saw to be the principles 
or lack of principles of Jeffersonian democracy to the complete 
obliteration both in memory and understanding of the sound 
and authentic principles upon which our Constitution was 
originally founded and which it still embodies: As a revela- 
tion of the real implications of this pragmatic approach which, © 
by mere extrinsic denomination, is now generally referred to 
as liberalism, I should like to adduce the following passage 
from the essay by Holmes on Natural Law, where leading up 
to the point of informing us, with no little superciliousness, 
that the only natural law he knows of is that a dog will fight 
for his bone, he proceeds: ; 


As an arbitrary fact people wish to live, and we say with various degrees 
of certainty that they can do so only on certain conditions. To do it they 
must eat and drink. That necessity is absolute. It is a necessity of less degree 
but practically general that they should live in society. If they live in society, 
so far as we can see, there are further conditions. Reason working on ex- 
perience does tell us, no doubt, that if our wish to live continues, we can do 
it only on those terms. But that seems to me the whole of the matter. I see 
no a priori duty to live with others and in that way, but simply a statement 
of what I must do if I wish to remain alive. If I do live with others they 
tell me that I must do and abstain from doing various things or they will put 
the screws on to me. I believe that they will, and being of the same mind as 
to their conduct I not only accept the rules but come in time to accept them 
with sympathy and emotional affirmation and begin to talk about duties and 
rights. But for legal purposes a right is only the hypnostasis of a prophecy— 
the imagination of a substance supporting the fact that the public force will 
be brought to bear upon those who do things said to contravene it—just as we 
talk of the force of gravitation accounting for the conduct of bodies in space. 


If we contrast this positivistic and pseudo-scientific view of 
man in society with what we have just discovered to be the 
original and authentic theory of the Constitution, we will 


32Collected Legal Papers, pp. 312, 313. 
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readily appreciate the present force of the statement made by 
Herbert Croly back in 1909 when he said :* 


The better future which Americans propose to build is nothing if not an 
idea which must in certain essential respects emancipate them from their past. 
. . . The American of to-day and to-morrow must remain true to that tra- 
ditional vision. He must be prepared to sacrifice to that traditional vision 
even the traditional American ways of realizing it. Such a sacrifice is, I be- 
lieve, coming to be demanded; and unless it is made, American life will grad- 
ually cease to have any specific Promise. 


CATHOLICS SOLE HEIRS 


As sole heirs in default to this traditional vision of the 
authentic ideas presupposed and actually embodied in our 
Constitution, we Catholics who have some understanding of 
the political philosophy of St. Thomas, St. Robert Bellarmine 
and of Suarez and are in possession of the doctrines authori- 
tatively commended to our reason in the great Encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII on Human Liberty and The Christian Consts- 
tution of States, would seem to have the unique patriotic duty 
imposed upon us of taking the lead in this vital process of 
emancipating ourselves and others from the erroneous ways 
of Jeffersonian democracy insofar as, coming within the con- 
demnation of the Encyclicals, they are also found to be sub- 
versive of the very Constitution without which we would not 
be the united nation that we still are. 





38Loc. cit., p. 5. 





Poetry of Marie Noél 


ANDRE BREMOND, S.J. 


Y purpose in the following notes and extracts is 

merely to give some idea of Marie Noél’s poetical 

genius, because she deserves to be known by the Eng- 
lish lovers of poetry and of French literature. She is, at the 
present day, one of the best, if not the best, representative of 
a poetry both typically French and thoroughly religious and 
Catholic. Her example might help to dissipate a wide-spread 
prejudice against French poetry. 


Is FRENCH UNEQUAL TO PURE POETRY? 


Critics abroad, even those friendly disposed, will readily 
enough admire our prose as light and lucid and distinct: an 
almost perfect instrument of the art of conversation, of 
oratory, of public debate, of dialectic and logic, and for the 
analysis of ideas and feelings. But on that very account, they 
will no more dream of crediting the French with the poetical 
gift than they will with political stability. Accordingly, it 
seems that we must rest content with the gifts of prose, bright, 
witty, commonsensed, and with that logical wisdom which 
seems opposed to poetical madness. The French, said Hen- 
rich Heine, are unable to understand the fine frenzy of 
Shakespeare, his unfettered fancy, his lyrical transports. They 
will shake their foolish heads and say: “Where is there 
reason in all this? What is the sequence of ideas, etc.?” A 
simple question of Logic against Fancy! 

However, I do not think that modern critics in England or 
in Germany would go so far as to deny that there is any 
French poet worthy of the name. It is a fact that the genius 
of Claudel is better appreciated abroad than in the French 
Academy. French poets there assuredly are, and poets of the 
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first order, but poets who happen to write verse in French. 
Just as the poetry of Euripides’ lyrics has perhaps found its 
best expression in Gilbert Murray’s translations, so the same 
could perhaps be said of Claudel: that he is more strikingly 
poetical in German or in English than in French. The con- 
tention remains that the French language which expresses the 
original qualities and defects of the French mind is very 
poorly suited to poetical imagination. It seems to be wanting 
in two respects: in words descriptive of sensible qualities, and 
it is rhythmically deficient, having no appreciable tonic 
accent. So, as one can see, there is much to be said for either 
side of the question, and I do not want to enter into it further. 
I merely want to give an example, in which, to my mind, the 
cause of French poetry stands or falls. 


MARIE NOEL’S Poetry Is A TEST 


In Marie Noél, it is impossible to dissociate the poetical 
feeling from its expression. She is French in this, that she is 
most simple and direct, original with the least expense of 
innovation, moving with perfect ease within the bonds of 
classical rule and tradition, expressing her feelings, however 
subtle or delicate or deep, in the most pure and simple French 
with the common homely, familiar, words which even an 
illiterate might understand. 

She does not care, nor has she any need, to invent new 
rhythms, new poetic rules. But the way she uses and com- 
bines the old traditional rhythms gives them a new poetical 
value. She reminds one of those quiet unobtrusive schoolboys, 
who, within the bounds of submission to the general rules, 
manages to do pretty much as he pleases, and to enjoy himself 
more thoroughly than any violent and obstreperous truant. 
And as La Fontaine or Musset at his best, and as Villon of 
old, she has in a supreme degree the genuine “esprit Frangais,” 
which is not brilliancy nor sparkling wit, but rather the 
reverse of an epigrammatic turn of mind, which is evenly 
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diffused through all the work in verse or prose, which is made 
up of brightness, lightness of touch, perfect taste and perfect 
ease. And though much of her verse is about human sorrow, 
she has all through that buoyancy, that French “gazeté,” 
which the Puritan might mistake for the sign of a frivolous 
and shallow soul. But it is not foolish light-heartedness; it is 
rather the brave smile of the soul that never desponds, 
determined always to go on playing the game of life, trusting 
life and love that does not die—a love that is rooted in the love 
of her God. Is not such “gazeté” akin to that merriness which 
was, and I suppose, still remains, a characteristic of the Eng- 
lish soul, the mirth, for example, of a St. Thomas More going 
to God through life and death “full merrily”? 


A CATHOLIC POET 


Marie Noél is a Catholic poet. Her work consists of three 
volumes: Les Chansons et les Heures, Rosaire des Jotes, and 
Les Chants de la Merci.’ In the first, it is not easy to deter- 
mine how the hymns differ from the songs. In the hymns 
(les Heures) she opens her heart to the Lord and tells Him, 
with the liberty of a child, her tale of sorrows and joys; and 
her songs (Chansons) are of joys and sorrows that end with a 
prayer, or better, they are all through fragrant with the spirit 
of prayer. The Rosaire des Jotes is a poetic commentary of 
the Gospel joys from the mysteries of Advent to the triumph 
of Palm Sunday. The third and last volume, Les Chants de 
la Merci, written in great part during the war, is mostly a 
Sister of Mercy’s tale of compassion and prayer for the sor- 
rows of her world. 

How deep Marie Noél’s religious inspiration, how genuine 
and Catholic her devotion, will better appear in the latter part 
of this essay, where I shall comment on her greatest poem, the 
Vision, and give some extracts. And as for her poetical gifts, 
I am confident that any genuine lover of poetry who reads any 


\Librarie Stock (Paris, 1935), or earlier edition—Cres et Compagnie (Paris, 1928). 
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poem of hers in the original French will readily acknowledge 
her genius. I hope, too, that my imperfect translations, or 
better, my adaptations and paraphrases in prose, will shed 
some little light on that poetical genius. 


THE MAKING OF A SONG 


The first extract is part of a poem which serves as an intro- 
duction to Les Chansons, and has to do with poetic inspiration. 
One of the signs of poetic genius is that the song or the 
rhythmic idea of the song, springs in the mind, as it seems, 
unexpectedly. How, after “finding” the poem, one has to 
“make” it and spend, often enough, many anxious hours and 
even days in that work of creation, is all the secret of poetry. 
The poet can only say that it happens in this way. He or she 
receives the poem as a present of the Muse: an elusive present. 
He wonders how he has come by it; he calls it inspiration, but 
it seems to fly beyond his reach, remaining as a dim souvenir 
which has to be revived. It is an arduous task, that of the 
workman in verse, but the result is, at its best, only suggestive 
of the original song he and no one else heard, lost and tried to 
recover. In the following passage Marie Noél expresses 
beautifully the self-imposed task and the imperfect 
achievement. 

“Tes Chansons que je fats, qu’est ce qui les a faites?” etc. 


The songs I make, who made them? 

One springs in the most desolate corner of my heart. 

I do not know why; I do not know how,— 

A wild thing unexpected, not one of the hundred I was looking for. 


Tell me, my songs of all colors and hues, 
Where my wandering mind has taken you . 


Of what birds, in what country, 
From hollow and dreamy bushes have they sprung? 
Somehow we have met, and I sit wondering 

As I hear in my soul the flutter of uncertain wings. 
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And I want them all; I will catch them all, 
All of them: one, a merry child, and my heart plays with it... 

Another, a roguish and sprightly bird coquetting, teasing my heart with 
her bill. 


Another has enmeshed it in a net of sadness. 













Another fluttering as a kiss 
So sweet that I must die if it keep whispering . . . 
I want them all. I will not let them go. 

All! and most dearly, the last, the one of love .. . 








Poet, O brother mine, gentle fowler, take them for me, 
In the net of memory catch them, 

And most precious of all, the mocking sprite, the pretty elusive word 
Dancing on the path, out of my reach, all along with my wandering soul .. . 







The poetic birds have to be caught and taught to repeat their 






own song. 

I listen: It is a laugh, or a tear, or a thrill . . . and I laugh, and I cry, 
and I feel the thrill of love.—I listen and whatever in me sings, in my turn 
I try to sing. 






Only as a schoolboy who misses the measure, who takes too low or too 
high,—a stammering, faltering voice .. . 

Still the song is gaily flying in the free sky, dropping the magic notes, and 
I catch them or miss... 

I grasp to catch it, and it again escapes my grasp. Soon it will have fled 
away, out of sight. I lose my breath, running after it; but when I breath- 
less, wordless, let God whisper to my ear .. . etc., etc. 











HER THEME 









Her theme? Love, universal love, which begins at home, 
giving light and pathos and beauty to the humblest things: to 
the joys and to the hardships as well. She is a fairy of the 
home, of the fields, of the changing sky, of sunny and stormy 
weather, of the four winds of heaven. 

There are two luilabys which may be said to measure the 
range of her poetical experience, that of the little child La 
Bérceuse de Madeleine, and the lullaby of the weary soul 
Chant de Nourrice, the grandmother’s song to lull to peace 
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and to dreamy sleep her child sorely tried by life. The first 
expresses the poet’s wonder of the living world, the admiration 
of a woman’s soul before the flower whose only desire and 
work is to be beautiful and to grow into a more perfect beauty. 
In this poem, Marie Noél succeeds in giving a most lifelike 
expression to the secret work of her garden in the silent night: 
a masterpiece in simple French rhythm and the common 
words familiar to every sewing-maid. This is her poetical 
miracle. It certainly would have been preferable that a lady 
of English culture, well versed in the French language, offer 
a translation of this piece. My total lack of experience in that 
most delicate of fine arts, /’art de /a toilette, not to mention my 
imperfect acquaintance with the niceties of the English 
vocabulary, will prove serious hindrances to my conveying the 
subtle simple beauty of the original. But | shall be content 
merely to suggest and to help, should the reader’s French 
scholarship need the little help: 


Sleep, my little one, that we may see the end of today! 
If you will not sleep, you naughty child, 

This today weary, forlorn and gray, 

Old dusky today will never go... 


Sleep, my little one, that tomorrow may come: 
If you will not sleep, little restless soul, 
Never will our garden hail 
The brightness of the morrow. 


Sleep, my little one, that the grass may grow, 
Close your weary eyes, the mosses and plants, 
Nesting deep in the hollows below, 
Like me not to spy on their growing. 


Sleep, that the flowers may gently bloom; 

The flowers, who, by night, put on their smooth attire . . . 
But if Baby keeps awake 
They dare not begin:—they are so shy! 


If you sleep, the flowers in the deep, still night, 
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When the world is hushed, when they hear no sound, 
Gently, softly, warily, 
Will steal out of their green buds... 


The eglantine then and the rose :— 
Red rose, white rose, yellow rose, 
With nimble spine will rumple fair 
The flounces of their petticoats. 


The corn-cockle and the corn-flower, 

The one will pleat her narrow skirt, 
The other will her green corselet 
With tiny lace draw fit and tight. 


Even the proud lilies, if no one look 

Will go and wash their robes at the fount. 
And the “fleur de lin,” mindful of her vow, 
Will dip her own in virgin blue. 


The snapdragon and the clematis, 
Their coif will raise, and the coy daisy 
Will deftly iron out 
Her bonnet trim and collar white. 


And when at last all are ready 

In festive attire, in bridal robe, 
Then from his country remote 
Young morning will come in state. 


To the company he’ll make a courtly bow, 
Then to brighten up the gay festival, 

From the tip of his fairy finger 

He will kindle the peering sun. 


Come, darling, come! come and see, dear wondering eyes! 
Hear the grand news: while you sleep 

Today has come! Our garden gay 

Is all astir to greet today! 


Between the two lullabys there is a melancholy tale of a 
love that is unrecognized and unanswered, a treasure of 
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devotion that rests unspent. 


her regrets in the wildest of roundelays: 


Mes vers, dansons la ronde, 
Mes vers jeunes et fous, 
Je n'ai plus rien au monde 
Que le plaisir de vous. 


Then comes the grandmother to lull to sleep the sorrows 


of her child: 


Sleep, darling, sleep! 


Sleep, fretful heart, what is there to fear? life? 

Life is nothing :—one minute dying out as it comes. 

Why art thou dismayed ? 

There is but one pang to endure at a time,—one instant. 


Then another as swift. 


Close thine wan eyes which would fain look backwards . 


There the light is out. 


Foolish to let one’s heart suffer beyond the present. 
Sufficient for the day is its pain:—be content! 


Sleep! Do not wait for more! Take God’s gift. 
Sleep! Is thy love departed? Let it go! 

Still keep thou loving, and sleep, poor timorous child! 
Wait not for cheer; be cheerful all the same! 


All is well! Believe me! Let us sleep. ... But after? What matters? 
One ray of the sun, on the threshold one spot of light, 

Just for one step, to put thy foot secure; 

What of the next? "Tis too early to worry about the next. 


Sleep! Very soon will peace arise and shelter us. 

Sleep! Gentle Death is coming speedily .. . 

Let thyself be carried on Time’s wings swift and sure, 

Time knows the way. Shut thine eyes and sleep: to live and to die; it is 


so short. 


Let thy soul soar free and forget 

Idle thoughts, dreams, worries, the turmoil of the day, even the light. . . 
Hush! Let time on tip-toe pass away. 

What of tonight? There is no yesterday! no tomorrow! 


Now sleep! 

























In vain she tries to dance away 


My verses, dance we the round, 
My verses, giddy and young:— 
‘The world were empty for me, 
But for the pleasure of you. 


It is as empty to look forward... 
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THE NOTE OF SERIOUSNESS 


Even in her lightest pieces, her poetry, as all true poetry, 
is most serious. We must be careful not to overlook, I shall 
not say her philosophy—the term is too formal for her—but 
the wisdom, the deeper thought of Marie Noél. This is the 
undertone which sounds throughout her work and is nowhere 
so beautifully suggestive as in the last poem of Les Chansons 
et Les Heures, the Vision, her dream of death and judgment 
after death—a sort of dream of Gerontius. 


HUMAN Vs. DIVINE LOVE 


She is confronted with the anxious question of the Christian 
poet: whither has thy love flown, to God or to His creatures? 
She finds those two loves doing battle in her heart, each 
struggling for the undivided supremacy of her affections. ‘She 
asks herself: 

Why has the Creator made such beauty in things, such beauty in men and 
in the human soul? Why has He created in the poet’s soul that gift of 


lighting every object with a new beauty and of loving them all as if they were 
the reflections of his own soul? Is created beauty a snare? 


She knows the precept of the Law: love all things in God 
and God in all things; but her soul flies spontaneously to the 
nearest objects and is sorely tempted to rest there, adore it, 
make an idol of it. Her heart is pagan, but how will she 
discover its secrets? 

Why is she so joyous on the eve of Easter? A scruple 
troubles her mind: is her joy for Jesus risen from the dead, 
or for another resurrection, or for the mere name of Love, or 
for the coming of spring and the exultation of regenerated 
Nature, ignorant of sin, ignorant of God? 

She may forget, but the thought and the scruple return more 
insistently, when the awful moment comes in which the Judge 
will search out the secrets of her love, love of God or love of 
things created? 

She stands shamefaced before the grand assembly of saints. 
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There, I dare say, her theology is at fault, for in heaven the 
angels and saints will rejoice over the sinner that repenteth. 
Perhaps, though, she has known some saints upon earth, 
pharisaic saints? As in the Dream of Gerontius, a truth of 
deep significance is here suggested as to the true character of 
Christian piety. The Christian soul may experience a certain 
shyness in the presence of created grandeur; it should not do 
so in the presence of the Beloved. The poet, however, con- 
scious of her unworthiness, however abject, nay, the more she 
feels her abjection, the more freely and the more truthfully 
does she rush to Him. The shame that would overcome her 
is no obstacle to her supernatural intimacy with her God. 
Let us go back to the Vision. The saints are ranged in 
endless regular rows about the august throne. There are the 
glories of the Church Triumphant, popes, doctors, bishops, 
martyrs, all gazing upon her beggarly soul, even as earthly 
saints will sometimes gaze, and summing up the case against 
her: 
O mon ame, est-ce toi que j ai si longtemps eue 
Cachée, entre mes os, captive dans mon corps . . ., etc. 


Is it you, my soul, whom so long I have kept 

Hidden in my breast, captive in my body, 

Unable to see you through that prison of flesh, that wall of bone and flesh, 
Unable to open the gates of your prison . . . and lo! you are out, you are free! 


Slow fruit of a deeply buried seed, 

Ripening through my life in the womb, 

With one effort, one pang, masterful Death has thrown you into life, 
And here you are, O my soul, a frail, helpless, newborn child. 


Is it you truly, O my soul? Poor, poor thing! 
So different from what I took you for, 

Fairly wise, and fairly devout, almost pure. . . 
How could I so long be deceived about you? 


And now must you, pitiful work of mine, 
Whom I shaped in my night, appear in the fulness of day 
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To the eyes of God, your Love? But how can you 
Boldly let your love rush to His embrace? 


Scared by the light, ashamed of your nakedness, 

Still, enter, take courage, through Heaven’s gate wide open, 
One step, reach your hand and you touch Him... 

Or rush to the Father! .. . I dare not! 


How dare I before that solemn court? etc., etc. 


And then: 


Quelle est cette pauvresse? Ou va cette inconnue? 
Est-ce ici? De quel droit? 

Par quel chemin est elle a la porte venue? 
Par le large ou l’étroit? etc. etc. 


Who is she, the beggar, the gypsy! What right has she to be here? Has 
she come by the narrow way? No; by all the pleasant ways, she followed the 
wind of her fancy; she went singing her song and to the wind she trusted 
the seed of good works. What now is the harvest? 

She would laugh in the pleasant morning; in the dying day she would 
sigh and dream. Idle dream! What of our only business? What of the 
soul to save? of the battle to lose or win? 

She went loving all things as they came, the sun radiant and serene; or 
the rain. One day solitude and the narrow devout cell, then the open space 
and the four winds of heaven. She loved all people too, the saint as well 
as the sinner. 

Rashly she opened her heart to the passer-by. She loved to be loved. 
Rashly too she would shut herself in the solitude of some absent love. 

Any love and you too, O Lord God, in your turn. In that soul, waster of 
love, spendthrift, you had your share as others did—by the chance of a 
woman’s fancy, etc., etc. 


She pleads guilty. What else could she do, as remorse and 
anguish sear her soul? How, she asks herself, could she have 
found room in her heart for two loves—now that she knows 
the awful jealous love of the divine Lover? But what can 
she do now, but trust in the constancy of His love? 
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SOLUTION 


I lately found in an English spiritual author, excellent, 
though not of wide repute, this comforting thought about our 
judgment after death. We shall find in that awful hour, he 
says, the yet more awful extent and the shameful details of our 
unfaithfulness, but we shall also find that we loved God much 
more than we ever thought. We shall learn the extent of our 
subconscious love of God. 

The soul in Marie Noél’s vision finds the same: that sinful 
as she is, she loves and cannot help loving, so much so that 
neither the enemy nor the earth can claim her in that hour. 
She is saved, attracted by the purifying, loving gaze which, 
in spite of all her erring ways, never left her upon earth. 
Gladly would she renounce the splendors of Heaven but not 
the love she finds there: 


Let me stay, O my Lord, 
Blind to the glory, deaf to the angelic choirs, 
But with Thee, 
Unknown, unseen, like a downy speck left by the wind 
In Thy garment’s fold. 
(Un feétu 
Un duvet que le vent dans le pli de ta robe 
A perdu.) 


It cannot be so, for nothing can remain before the pure 
light of infinite Holiness. Conscious of her blemishes and 
quickened by the look of her Lover, she implores the cleansing 
fire which will transform her: 


Say the word, my Lord, call pain, call fire; 
Make me suffer, burn away what is left 
Impure in my soul. 


Eagerly she welcomes the pain and would take with her even 
there her Beloved: 


Quick, make me suffer, but come and in the furnace 
Be with me! 
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HER MISSION TO THE UNLOVED 


There is one point which she has missed in her apology. 
She has through the wanderings of her prodigal love gone 
first and last to those poor souls who need love, who call for 
love and are never answered. She has been in her poetic 
way, and in other ways, I am sure, no less active than any 
other member of the great Confraternity of Mercy. She can 
say of herself that her mission and her message were those 


of mercy: 


To all the souls held captive in the far away land of silence; to all those 
who are buried in their night; to the sorrowful heart that would fain call 
for love but finds no voice; to the dumb appeal of all the afflicted; to all of 
them ... how many? ... numberless. . . . I come as a bird, as a fly, upon a 
frail wing. I spread and give my wing to ease the burdened shoulder .. . I 
give my song. 

With all of them and with each of them I am the last bitter tear of the 
eye dried up by mute sorrow. I am the lonely girl giddy with the strong 
wine of spring, heavy with the divine longing that cannot be borne alone. 

I am all the beggars, each of them in turn. I cannot sleep for all their 
distress and I cry out for them with their mouth, not with mine. I am the 
old woman and the widow. 

Where the road grows indistinct and fails the erring feet, I am the one 
whose faith is sorely tried, wavering, tottering, thrown back into the dark 
abyss of the unfathomable God, helpless, unable to find the way to my sweet, 
obedient, customary prayers. 

Am I he? Am I still myself? I cannot tell. And, who knows? in the 
dlue skirt of heaven, I may be a saint, just a little one, for all the unknown 
saints and the lowliest whose faith lacks the wings of a voice. 


Now for that universal devotion, has she the right to claim 
for herself in her own helpless hour the comforting voice of 
one of the confraternity, a brother or a sister of mercy? 

When in the end I am alone myself, 


Lone under the heaven darkened and closed, 
Dumb in my turn, having lost the voice and the wings of song— 


—Have they not fled far from me? I wonder.... 
Then one will come, of the confraternity, 
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A friendly heart out of the numberless ; 
To me he will come, a brother of mercy, 
And help my lonely soul to salvation. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY CATHOLIC AS FRENCH 


I have not spoken of her most perfect work, that in which 
pure poetry approaches nearest to pure prayer. Nor need I 
do so, for we may say that the spirit of prayer is diffused 
through all the work of Marie Noél. She is, indeed, as 
thoroughly a Catholic poet as she is thoroughly a French poet. 

She is French: she expresses in her simple, gracious way, 
without any effort of conscious art, that which is noble and 
gentle and clear in the French character, without falling a 
prey to its faults. She has Ja grace plus belle encore que la 
beauté. , 

She is Catholic: she teaches us to converse with our Lord 
God with the intimacy, the trust, and the simplicity of a soul 
ever young, to address our praise directly to Him: “Benedicite 
opera Domini Domino.” 

As we feel the presence of creative Love in certain works of 
Nature, in their birth and growth, so and much more in 
works of such a poetic nature! 








Parents, State, and 
Education 
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who support their own school system, that they share in 

some part of the tax money they pay for public educa- 
tion. If this cause is to make headway it must be based on 
principles which, while conforming to Catholic teaching, are 
such that they will make an appeal to fair-minded non- 
Catholics. Such principles exist; they are in accordance with 
fundamental American tradition, and they are basic to our 
whole system of education. At the same time, in face of the 
growing power of the state’ in education, there is a tendency to 
overlook them. An examination of these principles will 
accomplish a twofold purpose. It will recall to mind some 
facts we cannot afford to forget; it will show on what grounds 
Catholics lay claim to a share in tax money collected for the 
purpose of education. 


T HERE is a growing demand on the part of Catholics, 


PARENTS’ RIGHT PRIOR 


By natural law the education of the child is a function of 
both parents and the state, with the primary right and obliga- 
tion resting upon the parents. This primary right of the 
parents to direct the education of the child is based upon the 
fact that it is the parents, and not the state, who have given 
existence to the child. We must bear in mind that education 
is something broader than schooling. It embraces the entire 
rearing of the child. It involves the home, school, church, 
and all other factors having an influence on the child. When 


1In this article, state is taken to mean the civil power; State, one of the 48 local 
units of government. 
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thus seen in its true aspect, it becomes quite clear that, under 
God and always respecting the rights of the child, the parents 
have a claim upon the education of the child prior to that of 
the state. It must be conceded that the state also has an 
interest in the education of the child, but the question here 
concerns the priority of right. 

This primary right of the parents to direct the education of 
the child has been a traditional American principle from the 
early days when the Colonists privately engaged teachers to 
instruct their children, down to the present time of wide- 
spread tax-supported education. ‘There is, nevertheless, a 
tendency on the part of many educators to assume that educa- 
tion is a function of the state. This is partly due to the failure 
to distinguish between education, which embraces the entire 
rearing of the child, and that phase of education limited to 
instruction given in school. Since most people in our country 
today have received instruction in schools provided by the 
state it can easily happen that some should tend to assume that 
education is a function of the state, without making any 
distinction or limitations. 


THE STATE’S FUNCTION IN EDUCATION 


The question may well be asked: In what sense is educa- 
tion a function of the state? Education is a function of the 
state in two ways. It may be direct and in the name of the 
state, or indirect, and in the name of the parents. For the sake 
of clearness I shall define what I mean by these terms. By 
educating in its own name I mean that education wherein the 
State is primarily interested in determining the kind of educa- 
tion to be given, and where the purpose of such education 
directly affects the welfare of the state as such. The welfare 
of the state demands that some of its citizens possess a certain 
type of training, and the state itself must be the judge as to the 
type of training required. For example, the United States 
Government has established a Military Academy at West 
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Point and a Naval Academy at Annapolis in order to train 
officers for the Army and Navy. In the preparation of such 
officers, the state is not satisfied that these men receive only 
academic and technical instruction; it is also concerned with 
developing a definite type of character for leadership in the 
Army and Navy. It has, therefore, established special schools 
wherein it can control the formation of such officers. This is 
certainly a clear-cut case where the state is educating directly 
in its own name. 

That Catholics recognize the right of the state to control 
this type of education is evident from the words of Pope Pius 
XI when he says in the Encyclical on the Christian Education 
of Youth: “The state may therefore reserve to itself the 
establishment and direction of schools intended to prepare for 
certain civic duties and especially for military service, pro- 
vided it be careful not to injure the rights of the Church or of 
the family in what pertains to them.” 


INDIRECT EDUCATION BY THE STATE 


The second way in which the state may educate is indirectly, 
or in the name of the parents. In this case the state is primarily 
interested in seeing to it that its citizens are educated; not 
necessarily in giving this education itself, nor in specifying in 
detail the form it shall take. The purpose of the state is not to 
control the education of the child, but rather to see that the 
child is given an education. The object of such education is 
not so much the direct welfare of the state as such, but rather 
the general welfare as represented by the intellectual, moral, 
and physical condition of its citizens. The point I wish to 
make in this article is that when the state establishes a system 
of public, tax-supported schools, it is educating indirectly, not 
in its own name, but rather in the name of the parents. There 
are, to be sure, border-line cases where it is hard to say whether 
a particular type of school falls under one head or the other, 


———— 


*America Press edition, p. 15. 
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or is a combination of both; but the fundamental distinction 
is clear and must not be forgotten. 

Take the case of tax-supported public schools. In this 
connection we must distinguish between two types of schools: 
first, elementary and secondary schools; and secondly, schools 
for higher education. We shall first consider the former 
group. While the age limit for compulsory education is not 
uniform throughout the country, for all practical purposes we 
may consider it as coinciding with the period of elementary 
and secondary education. In view of the principle outlined 
above that the parents have the primary right to direct the 
education of the child, it is evident that the main purpose of 
the states in establishing compulsory-education laws is to see 
to it that parents fulfil their obligations towards the child and 
that the child itself receives an education. It is not essential, 
therefore, that the state itself give this education through the 
schools it establishes. The important thing is that the child 
receives it. When the state, therefore, establishes tax-sup- 
ported elementary and secondary schools it is providing 
parents with a means of meeting the legal requirements im- 
posed upon them by compulsory-education laws. The state, 
then, is not educating primarily in its own name, but in the 
name of those parents who wish the state to perform this 
service for them. 

That this is the true conception of the tax-supported, ele- 
mentary and secondary school, is seen from the fact that the 
state claims no monopoly in education, nor may it do so con- 
stitutionally. If the state considered itself as having the 
obligation to educate directly in its own name, it would 
logically have to claim a monopoly in education and require 
all children to attend its own schools, or it would have to 
exercise such control over all schools, as to determine the type 
of education given therein. The wide latitude local school 
boards have traditionally enjoyed in determining the type of 
education given in public schools is evidence that the state 
considers it primarily a matter for the parents, acting through 
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their local representatives, to determine the kind of education 
their children should have. Again, the fact that children 
attending private and parochial schools are recognized as com- 
plying with the compulsory-attendance laws, shows that what 
the state intends is that its citizens be educated. It is of 
secondary importance by whom it is given—assuming it 
meets the standards the state may legitimately require. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION INCLUDES PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Once we understand the true relation of the state to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the position of private and 
parochial schools becomes clear. Since the aim of the state is 
to secure an educated public, any school contributing to this 
end must, in a sense, be considered as a part of the system of 
public education. The grounds, then, on which Catholics 
claim a share of the money collected for public education 
become clear. The state passes compulsory-education laws 
and collects money from the public at large in order to assure 
itself of an educated citizenry. Parochial schools, as the means 
employed by Catholic parents for the education of their chil- 
dren, are performing this service for the state. They are 
entitled to some share in school money as a compensation for 
the service rendered. 

So far, we have limited ourselves to a consideration of that 
phase of education which is covered by the compulsory-educa- 
tion law, i.e., elementary and secondary education. We now 
turn to another group of schools, namely, institutions of higher 
learning, supported at public expense, such as state and 
municipal universities. There is one fundamental difference 
between these institutions of higher education and schools on 
the elementary and secondary level. Students attending 
institutions of higher learning are not under the compulsory- 
education law. The state, therefore, in establishing such 
schools, cannot be considered as supplying parents with an 
opportunity of fulfilling a legal obligation which the state 
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places upon them. On the other hand, neither may such 
schools be considered as institutions in which the state intends 
to educate in its own name, as it does at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

On what grounds, then, does the state establish such schools? 
The answer is on the grounds of the general welfare. While 
it is necessary that all of our people have some education, it is 
equally necessary that some persons have more than others. 
We must have people trained in the arts, sciences, and in the 
various professional and technical fields. It is not necessary 
that this training be given by the state itself. If private and 
denominational institutions of higher learning perform this 
service for the state, shall they not also be entitled to some 
share in public funds collected for this purpose? 

Assuming that sufficient public opinion could be marshalled 
behind a proposal to reorganize the financing of education in 
conformity with the principles outlined above, one of the first 
questions that would arise is, how can this be done? Without 
presenting any detailed plan I wish briefly to call attention to 
several factors involved in this problem. First is the matter of 
approach. There is a twofold approach to the problem: one 
through the several States, the other by means of the Federal 
Government. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


There is one difficulty in attacking the problem through the 
several States. Practically all of them have a constitutional 
provision preventing a grant of public funds to sectarian 
schools. There may be a few exceptional cases. When the 
appeal was made in Ohio a few years ago for so-called State 
Aid for Parochial Schools, there was competent legal authority 
which held that under certain conditions money grants could 
be made without violating the Constitution. On this point 
the Constitution of the State of Ohio reads as follows 
(Article VI, Section 2, School Funds) : 
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The general assembly shall make such provisions, by taxation, or otherwise, 
as, with the income arising from the school trust fund, will secure a thorough 
and efficient system of common schools throughout the state; but no religious 
or other sect, or sects, shall ever have any exclusive right to, or control of, any 
part of the school funds of this state. 


The plan in Ohio did not call for a share in the school trust 
fund, which in law is a definite fund, but was to be granted 
from the general revenue; and since the control of even this 
money would remain in the hands of public officials, it was 
argued that such a grant would not be unconstitutional. The 
case never reached the courts and has not been definitely set- 
tled. So far as the country at large is concerned, we may say, 
in general, that the Constitutions of the several States prohibit 
the allocation of funds to denominational schools. 

In 1928 Louisiana passed a law providing that a part of the 
Severance Tax Fund of the State should be devoted “to sup- 
plying school books to the school children of the State.” The 
Board of Education was directed to provide “school books for 
school children free of cost to such children.” The law made 
no distinction between children attending public schools and 
those attending other schools, and hence applied to all school 
children in the State. The law was contested on the grounds 
that it violated the Constitution of Louisiana. The case 
reached the Supreme Court of the United States. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes delivered the opinion of the Court upholding the 
constitutionality of the law. This decision was based on the 
grounds that the child and not the school was the beneficiary 
of these funds. 

This is an important point because it lays down the principle 
that where the child, rather than the school, is the beneficiary 
of the grant, it is not a violation of the Constitution (insofar 
as the Constitution prohibits grants being made to sectarian 
schools) for children attending other than public schools to 
receive some benefit from public funds. 

It is interesting to note that the Attorney General of the 
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State of Iowa in giving an opinion on a case involving free 
transportation to children attending a private school, in which 
he upheld the constitutionality of the law, based his opinion 
on the decision of the Supreme Court in the Louisiana Case. 
Other instances may be mentioned where children attending 
parochial and private schools participate in the benefits of 
public funds. In the State of New Mexico free textbooks are 
provided. Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York, 
under various conditions, make provision for free transporta- 
tion. The extension of public health service to children in 
parochial schools is quite common. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The second approach to the problem is through the Federal 
Government. In this case there is no constitutional barrier, 
and money grants could be given directly to the schools or to 
the pupils. As a matter of fact, in the past few years the 
Federal Government has been granting aid to high-school and 
college students through the National Youth Administration. 
No distinction is made as to the schools the students attend; 
those in private and denominational high schools and colleges 
participate on equal terms with students attending public 
institutions. Whether or not it is desirable for the Federal 
Government to enter the field of education in this manner is 
another question. I wish merely at this time to point out the 
twofold approach to the problem. 

As to the methods by which this problem could be solved, 
Mr. Bird S. Coler, writing in the Commonweal, for April 2, 
1937, offers a very practical suggestion. It is that the State 
should pay for the education of the young on the unit basis. 
“A fair allotment for each child for each subject should be 
made and for each child educated; the allotment should be 
paid to the parents, teacher, school or institution, giving the 
education.” 

My purpose, however, at the present time, is not to present 
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any specific plan whereby such a purpose could be accom- 
plished, but rather to consider some of the more fundamental 
issues involved. Assuming that such a change be made, would 
it be an improvement over the present system? I think it 
would, and shall try to point out some of the benefits. 


BENEFITS OF ALTERED SYSTEM 


1. The first effect would be to emphasize the function of 
the state in education. It is ordinarily not an educator per se, 
but its interest in the matter is to see that its citizens receive 
an adequate education. There is, however, a tendency on the 
part of many educators to assume that education is a function 
of the state, in the sense that it is the duty of the state itself to 
educate. If this view should ever receive the reasoned assent 
of the American people, it will mean we have accepted one of 
the corollaries of the totalitarian theory. Once the corollary 
is admitted it is but a-step to the acceptance of the major 
premise. If the state has the right to dictate the education of 
its citizens, it has the right to dictate their lives, for the end of 
education can be no different from the end of life itself. In 
the totalitarian theory the state has a definite philosophy of 
life and claims the right to mould its citizens according to the 
state pattern. It must claim the right to educate directly and 
in its own name. It is precisely here where our system of 
democracy differs from the totalitarian theory. We accept 
democracy as a form of government, but the state itself pro- 
fesses no definite philosophy of life which it must impress upon 
its citizens. When it engages in education, in most cases it 
does so, not in its own name, but in the name of parents. 

2. It would serve as a check upon the entrance of the state 
into a realm it should not invade, viz., the mind of its citizens. 
In view of changing social and economic conditions, it seems 
inevitable that there must be some extension of state power 
into fields hitherto not entered. If we are, however, to pre- 
serve the fundamentals of democracy it is essential that the 
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state be not permitted to control the thoughts of its citizens. 
We must maintain freedom of religion, speech, the press and 
education. 

Each year more and more of our citizens are being educated 
in tax-supported institutions. Along with this there is the 
drift in many States towards placing more authority in the 
State Department of Education. If the Federal Government 
enters upon a definite program of financing public education, 
this trend will not end with the local State Department of 
Education, but will be transferred to Washington; even 
though the initial program does not call for such control. If 
the principle is accepted that it is the function of the state to 
educate, the time will inevitably come when the state, whether 
local or Federal, will assume such control. If, however, edu- 
cation is financed in a manner to emphasize the true role of 
the state in education, viz., that it is merely offering educa- 
tional opportunity to its citizens, it will keep alive a healthy 
public opinion on the subject. This will do much to check 
any tendency for the state to monopolize education. 

The necessity of preserving freedom in education is required 
by the very nature of a democracy. Public opinion, in the 
last analysis, settles the various issues in our national life. A 
virile public opinion must see a given problem from different 
angles and out of this clash of points of view find a solution 
to the problem. Standardization of thought is fatal to 
democracy; hence the necessity of maintaining a system of 
education, not only free from too great state control, but like- 
wise of providing for, even encouraging, different types of 
schools. 

3. It would provide a solution to a problem which many 
today assume is insoluble. In Colonial times, and after the 
formation of the Federal Government, down to about the mid- 
dle of the past century, religion and public education were 
combined. Today it is simply taken for granted that in the 
United States to combine tax-supported education and 
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religious instruction is impossible. Secular educators appar- 
ently are not interested in this question, since it is never found 
on the agenda of their conventions, and seldom discussed in 
their periodicals. There are, nevertheless, thoughtful people 
who are becoming apprehensive over the diminishing influence 
of religion in the lives of the people with its consequent effect 
on public morality. They are beginning to realize that the 
Church and the home are confronted with almost insurmount- 
able difficulties in trying to inculcate religion without the 
cooperation of the school. 

We are frequently told that while we have achieved 
political democracy we have not attained social and economic 
democracy. We might also include religious democracy, 
insofar as it affects education. With the organization of 
public education in the United States in a manner which only 
the secularists can approve in principle, we certainly do not 
have religious democracy or equality in education. A reor- 
ganization of education, for example, on the unit basis, or 
some such plan will enable parents, who wish their children 
to receive a religious education, to do so without being subject 
to the double burden under which they now labor. 

4. It will introduce a measure of economy in education—a 
matter of no small consequence in these days of ever-increasing 
cost of education. The Catholic Press has frequently carried 
articles calling attention to the tremendous saving to the public 
at large resulting from the Catholic people maintaining their 
own elementary and secondary schools; and to the increased 
cost to the public if all children educated in such schools had 
to be taken care of in tax-supported schools. It is not my 
intention to consider this phase of the question at the present 
time, but rather to deal with another aspect of the question 
which apparently has not been given much consideration up 
to the present. It bids fair, however, soon to become an 
urgent problem. 











PARENTS, STATE, AND EDUCATION 


INCREASED COSTS 


There are various indications that in the future a larger 
proportion of youth will attend college than in the past. Con- 
sider the case of the junior-college movement. In 1920 there 
were 52 junior colleges; 42 of them, or 80%, were under 
private control; 10, or 20%, under public control. According 
to a recent report of the Office of Education the number of 
junior colleges had risen to 518 in 1936. Of this total 305, or 
59%, are under private control; and 213, or 41%, under public 
control. There is a total enrollment of 122,311 in all junior 
colleges. Of this enrollment 39,610, or 32%, are in privately- 
controlled institutions; and 82,701, or 68%, are in publicly- 
controlled institutions. In other words, while only two-fifths 
of the junior colleges are under public control, they contain 
over two-thirds of the students in junior colleges. This means 
that the majority of youth in junior colleges are educated at 
public expense, and if the present trend continues the propor- 
tion will greatly increase. 

It may be questioned whether the state should provide for 
the higher education of youth, or whether all such persons are 
able to profit by a college education. But this is not the point 
at issue. The question is: If the state is going to offer oppor- 
tunities for higher education at public expense, must it 
necessarily be done through institutions completely tax-sup- 
ported? If so, we must be prepared to consider the cost of 
such a program from two angles. First, we must consider the 
direct cost to the state of expanding the facilities of present 
tax-supported institutions and of erecting new ones. Secondly, 
we must bear in mind the indirect cost in the economic loss 
that would result if any considerable number of private and 
denominational colleges now in existence should be unable to 
withstand the competition of state-supported schools and 
would have to close. 

While no figures can be given even approximating the cost, 
both direct and indirect, an illustration may be offered which 
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will show that the cost would be very enormous. A joint 
resolution was introduced last year into the General Assembly 
of Ohio which read: “Providing that it shall be the fixed 
policy of this state to establish a junior college, in any county 
in which there is not already located a state owned university, 
college, or normal school.” 

It is not clear from the wording whether a municipally- 
supported college would be considered as State-supported 
within the meaning of this resolution, but let us assume that it 
would. Ohio contains 88 counties. There are 8 State-sup- 
ported colleges and universities; and one which is partly State- 
supported. Since this latter school is for Negroes only, it 
may be left out of consideration. These 8 State-supported 
universities are in 8 different counties. This would mean the 
establishment of 80 State-supported junior colleges, unless 
some of the existing schools should desire to be taken over by 
the State. At the present time there are in addition to the 8 
State-supported universities, 42 senior and three junior col- 


leges under private control. This means there are 45 insti- 
tutions, apart from those State-controlled, covering the junior- 
college field. It is quite evident that Ohio is already well 
supplied with colleges, and very few whose facilities are over- 
taxed. To embark upon this recommended program would 
not only be tremendously costly, but would prove ruinous to 
many private and denominational colleges now in existence. 


OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE 


The situation in Ohio is not typical of that which exists in 
all States because Ohio has a larger number of private and 
denominational colleges than most States. But the same prob- 
lem must be faced, to a greater or less extent, all over the 
country as the junior-college movement expands. If the 
present policy of financing public education continues so that 
the only way a student can secure some benefit from public 
funds is by attending a completely tax-supported institution, 
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we Can expect a greatly increased outlay for higher education. 
On the other hand, if some such policy is adopted, e.g., along 
the lines of the National Youth Administration, whereby a 
measure of aid is given to the student, regardless of the school 
he attends, it will obviously represent a savings to the tax- 
payer, since many students would go to private or denomina- 
tional schools, who otherwise would attend tax-supported 
institutions. 





Ephesus, Athens, Alexandria: 
98-180 A.D. 


J. H. CREHAN, S.J., PH.D. 


not merely a question of the practices of ancient pub- 

lishers, but is part of a larger question: ‘“How do the 
disciples of St. John [assuming that he wrote his Gospel at 
Ephesus towards the close of the first century] carry his teach- 
ing into other parts of the civilized world, and how soon can 
their presence be detected in other lands?” ‘The discovery of 
a fragment of the fourth Gospel in Middle Egypt,’ the date 
of whose transcription must be somewhere in the first half of 
the second century, throws some light on the problem, for 
although the place of discovery is now unknown, it is probable 
from the material used that the transcription took place in 
Egypt, whether at Alexandria or in some less-known place. 
This very important fact in the problem of transmission is no 
reason for shattering at one stroke the inferential structure 
and the scaffolding of convergent proof which is normally 
used to set up the theory of an Ephesian origin for the Gospel 
at the close of the first century. On the contrary, it might be 
held (and it is the purpose of the present article to maintain 
this) that the new fragment helps us to understand better the 
manner of the transmission, by directing attention to the first 
and greatest sphere of Johannine influence, Egypt. Briefly, it 
is hoped that some connection may be shown to exist between 
the fact that the Gospel of St. John is being read in Egypt 
before 150 A.D., and this other fact that the evidence, such as 
it is, for the origin of the school of Alexandria points to 
Ephesus as the source of the teaching therein imparted. This 
evidence is here gathered together and presented, in a way 


IC. H. Roberts, 4n Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel (Manchester, 
1935), p. 16. 


-_ HE problem of the diffusion of the fourth Gospel is 
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that seems, in the light of the new discovery, to be most in 
accord with reality. 


INTERCITY COMMUNICATION 


The profane evidence for the connection of Alexandria and 
Ephesus in the later years of the first century is remarkably 
good. Ephesus was the second city of the East, Alexandria 
being the first,’ and was so large that it was forced to import 
Egyptian corn to provision its own inhabitants. This corn- 
trade grew, and there is evidence that Hadrian, about 125 
A.D., was thanked by the Ephesians for his bounty in pro- 
viding them with corn from Egypt and with a larger harbor 
for the corn-ships.* The population of both cities was the 
same conglomerate of Greek and Jew in probably the same 
proportions. There are a number of distinguished Greeks of 
Ephesus who held important positions in Alexandria, and who 
were not yet forgotten by their fellow-citizens. Perhaps the 
best known of these is Ti. Claudius Balbillus, an Ephesian 
who, in the time of Nero, is honored by the senate and people 
of his city for his unceasing piety towards the goddess 
(Diana) and his bounty to the city, although the positions he 
held are all Egyptian :* 


Procurator of the temples of the god-like Augustus and mighty Sarapis, 
and of all the sacred groves that are in Alexandria and the whole of Egypt, 
head of the Mouseion, and prefect of the Alexandrian library, high-priest 
and in charge of the office }-* Hermes’ statue in Alexandria. 


Finally he was praefectus Aegypti, in the year 55. 

From the next century may be cited a man of humbler sort, 
P. Aelius Serapio, an athlete, who boasts of his citizenship in 
Alexandria, Ephesus and Athens.’ In the time of Trajan, 





2Seneca, ep. 1027!. 

§$.1.G.2, 389; or S.LG.3, n. 839. 

*Forschungen in Ephesos, ll, n. 41-42, “procurator sacrarum aedium divi Augusti 
et magni Sarapidis, et lucorum sacrorum omnium quae sunt Alexandreae et in tota 
Aegypto, et supra Museum, et ab Alexandrina bybliothece, et archiereus et ad 
Hermen Alexandreon. 
5]bid., III, n. 13. 
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there was a movement in Ephesus to establish there a Museum 
after the model of the famous Museum of Alexandria, of 
which Balbillus above had been the head. This Museum, 
or University (for the title of Temple of the Muses, or 
Mouseion, connoted then a combination of rhetorical, philo- 
sophical and medical schools, rather than a warehouse for 
damaged antiques; and even Plato’s Academy was officially 
known as a Mouseion) is known to have been built at the end 
of the first century, from the remains of the building, which 
can be dated, and from the fact that a library, to accompany 
the Museum, was provided by a wealthy Ephesian, Julius 
Aquila, who had risen in the Roman service to the position of 
Proconsul Asiae by 105 or 110 A.D.° Two other notices of 
the Ephesian Kulturbewegung of the time are not without 
interest. 

Cerinthus, at the news of whose presence St. John fled from 
the public baths of Ephesus, was trained in Egypt, i.e., at 
Alexandria, as Hippolytus twice remarks,’ and thus may be 
counted as one of those wandering scholars who brought the 
light of Paideia to the benighted Ephesians. Again, Apol- 
lonius of Tyana is said by his biographer to have been lectur- 
ing to the whole city “in the grove beside the palaestra,” when 
he stopped short and cried out, “Strike the tyrant, strike,” as 
if he were beholding the murder of Domitian, which was at 
that moment taking place.” Now whether or not the story be 
true, the setting of it, and the fact that the Ephesians were in 
the habit of seeking culture in this manner may be taken as 
true and certain. It is further to be noted that the time, about 
noon, agrees exactly with what the codex Bezae version of 
Acts xix, 10 tells of St. Paul, that he discoursed at Ephesus 
in the school of one Tyrannus from the fifth to the tenth hour, 
i.e., from before noon until five p.m. 

The profane evidence seems then to be clearly in favor of a 








®Pauly-Wiss., X, s.v. Julius, n. 83 and 183. 
THippol., Ref. haer, 793 and 107), 
SLife, 86, 
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“one-way” intellectual influence exercised by Alexandria on 
Ephesus. The Christian problem requires that the opposite 
be shown, if one is to believe that the Gospel was really cir- 
culated from Ephesus to the Christians of Egypt. But this 
profane evidence is in one sense satisfactory, for it shows that 
communication was direct and frequent between the two cities, 
and there is ample opportunity for the transport of a codex 
of St. John’s Gospel on one of the returning corn-ships, in the 
care of some Christian sailor, such as those who prayed to 
Christ in the words of the old Egyptian prayer, as “the good 
pilot, before whose brightness all shining stars grow dim to 
their setting.”” 

There is also, as it were, an a-priori argument that shows 
sufficiently well that the Gospel of St. John must have reached 
Alexandria before the middle of the second century; and it is 
drawn from the fact that the greater Gnostics, in particular 
Basilides and Valentinus, began their teaching of heresy there, 
and for this purpose used the fourth Gospel, and yet had 
migrated from there before the turn of the century, since both 
of them arrive in Rome in the days of Antoninus Pius (138- 
161) and encounter Justin there.” 


THE CHURCH AT EPHESUS 


The real problem, then, remains one of deciding how the 
Church, which had begun its appeal to the more educated 
pagans on a large scale at Ephesus in the days of John, came 
to continue this activity at Alexandria later in the second 
century. At the outset it may not be apparent that the Church 
did so begin at Ephesus, and some little space may be given to 
an indication of this fact. 

St. Paul, as mentioned above, taught at Ephesus for the 
space of two years, in the school of one Tyrannus, whither he 
transferred his audience when the synagogue became the scene 





®Patr. Or., XVIII, p. 445-447. 
For Basilides, Iren., Adv. haer., I, 191. Euseb., Hist., 4". For Valentinus, Iren., 
Ado. haer., II, 11.° and Epiph., Haer., 317, and cf. Hippol., Ref. haer., 7? 2. 
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of public abuse of Christianity. His manner of teaching was 
that of the dialogue or disputation, and the “school,” whether 
rhetorical or philosophical, which Tyrannus made available 
for him, would be no stranger to philosophical teaching, for 
even the rhetorical schools of the time taught a smattering of 
political virtue, as part of the orator’s equipment. That some 
of the Asiarchs should be friends of Paul is not without 
significance in an estimate of the character of his audience. 

St. John, in his letter to the Church of Ephesus," makes a 
pointed reference to this character of the Church there (as 
indeed he is careful in all the seven letters to seize upon what 
is characteristic of his different correspondents) and says: 
“To him that overcometh, I will give to eat of the tree of 
life .. ..” which would be understood by his converts to mean 
the tree of knowledge, a suitable object of desire for a city 
that was in the throes of an intellectual renaissance. 

The Acts of John, whatever problems they present, are at 
least not discouraging to one who would view John as the head 
of a school and the promoter of a philosophical §Waoxahia 
and that is all that one may ask of them at present. It would 
not be surprising, however, if the critical edition of them, 
whenever that may be produced, were to make this point of 
view appear better founded. It is obvious, and needs but a 
passing reference here, that the understanding of the Gospel 
of St. John becomes very much easier when this character of 
the audience to which it was immediately given is taken into 
account. (The assumption that it was produced by John and 
at Ephesus has already been made at the outset, and objections 
on the score of what Papias, or anyone else, said are not within 
the scope of the present argument. ) 

St. Ignatius also wrote to the Ephesians, and a careful read- 
ing of his letter in its emphasis on di8aoxahia and warnings 
against étegodidaoxadeiv may be taken as a corroborative evi- 
dence for the character of the Ephesian Church. St. Justin was 


MApoc., 27. 
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made a member of the Church at Ephesus” some time before 
the year 132, which is the ideal date of his Dialogue with Try- 
pho, in which he gives an account of his conversion. That con- 
version is one motived by philosophical reasons, and it is as a 
Christian Socratic that Justin envisages himself in the days of 
his Christianity. There are many touches that betray this 
thought; he refers to the Gospels as Gxopvnpovevpata or 
Memorabilia of Christ; he himself writes and delivers an 
dxodoyia to justify his Master,” and in his work there is a 
fragrance abroad as of Elysian springtime, where Socrates 
and Paul can spend the hours together in unhurrying dia- 
logue, and the dreams of Plato are come true, even the wildest. 


CHRISTIANITY SPREADS FROM EPHESUS 


The first sign that this “Christian philosophy” has spread 
beyond the shores of Asia Minor is the appeal to Hadrian for 
toleration, and the arrangements occasioned by it. In the 
autumn of 125 Hadrian came to Athens from a tour of the 
Aegean, having spent the winter of the two preceding years, 
123 and 124, in Ephesus and Pergamum. Here at Athens he 
is presented with a /ibellus supplex on behalf of the Chris- 
tians, by one Quadratus. He replies, sending to the newly- 
appointed governor of Asia, Minucius Fundanus, the well- 
known rescript; for the Christian petition had been sponsored 
by the preceding governor of Asia, Q. Licinius Silvanus 
Granianus. The facts are vouched for by a combination of 
the sources. The rescript is sent to a newly-appointed gover- 
nor; therefore in late autumn. In the autumn of the two 
previous years, Hadrian is on his way back to Asia Minor, 
and would not, therefore, have written to a subordinate whom 
he was to see in a short time. Further, the date of 125 for the 
journey of Quadratus from Asia to Athens is given explicitly 
by the Chronicle of Eusebius. As this Chronicle has vagaries 





12Buseb., Hist., IV, 18°. 
18Apol., II, 10%. 
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all its own, it is necessary to state here that the ninth year of 
Hadrian, i.e., 125-126, is the one under which Fotheringham, 
with excellent manuscript authority, places the entry :“ 


Quadratus, a disciple of the Apostles and our friend Aristides a philosopher 
of Athens, presented to Hadrian books which they had written on behalf of 
the Christian religion, and Serenus Granius, a governor and a man of noble 
character, sent letters to the emperor, saying that it was unjust for the blood 
of innocent men to be squandered at the noisy petitions of the common people, 
and, where no charge had been preferred, for these men to be brought to 
account for their name alone and their calling. Hadrian was moved by these 
representations and wrote to Minucius Fundanus the governor of Asia (the 
province) that Christians were not to be condemned without the preferment 
of criminal charges against them. Of this letter a copy exists even to our 
own day. 


As the letter of Hadrian could not be sent after 125-126, 
and as the fact of his presence in Asia Minor in the two:pre- 
vious years seems to show that he would not then be writing 
letters to the governor of that province, and as the mission of 
Quadratus is in this chronicle linked with the sending of the 
imperial rescript, it seems reasonable to conclude that the two 
events were really connected. 

The importance of this appeal of the Christians of Asia, 
and of the time at which it is made, has not generally been 
given much attention. This is perhaps not the place to enlarge 
upon the topic, and it may suffice to say that, at the time, the 
first great code of Roman law was in preparation, that there 
is a lengthy document which shows that the Epicureans had 
in 121 approached the Emperor, under the patronage of his 
mother Plotina, in order to obtain concessions and exemptions, 
and had been successful. The rescript which they obtained 





“Ninth year of Hadrian, in Fotheringham, Eusebii Chronici Canones (London, 
Milford, 1923). Quadratus discipulus apostolorum et Aristides Atheniensis noster 
philosophus libros pro Christiana religione Hadriano dedere compositos, et Serenus 
Granius legatus, vir adprime nobilis, litteras ad imperatorem misit, iniquum esse 
dicens clamoribus vulgi innocentium hominum sanguinem concedi, et sine ullo 
crimine, nominis tantum et sectae reos fieri; quibus commotus Hadrianus Minucio 
Fundano proconsule Asiae scripsit sine obiectu criminum Christianos non condemnan- 
dos, cuius epistulae usque ad nostram memoriam durat exemplum. 
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would thenceforward have the force of law,” and would 
therefore pass into the new code. Could the Christians but 
claim parity with this philosophical sect, and win exemptions 
of their own, they would be in a similar favorable position as 
long as the code lasted. That the Christians would appear to 
the philosophic Emperor as a sect, of merits equal to those of 
the Epicureans, is in itself probable from the known character 
of the Ephesian Church, as illustrated above. The fact that 
Quadratus, who came from Hierapolis” and owed his title of 
“discipulus apostolorum” to his having been taught by St. 
John (exactly as Papias), presented the Emperor with a 
“liber pro Christiana religione” (which Eusebius had read), 
seems to make it still more clear that the Christians were aim- 
ing at recognition as a philosophical sect. Quadratus’ book 
has not survived, but the fragment quoted by Eusebius reads 
as follows: ‘““Those who were cured by Christ, not only were 
seen by all at the time of their cure but lived long after so that 
some of them have survived even to our own day.’”* However, 
there is the chance that the Latin of Rufinus, the translator 
of Eusebius, goes back to the original of Quadratus, who 
would probably approach the Emperor in that tongue. This 
paragraph is most probably a part of the reply to charges of 
the use of magical arts, for the miracles of Christ were often 
so construed by the pagan mind, and thus the first apology, in 
its only known fragment, enters into line with those preserved 
from later times, in which the three ever-recurring charges 
against the Christians are those of magic, cannibalism, and 
incest. 

Quadratus, who had been a prophet at Hierapolis, came to 
Athens; but, further, he remained there. Jerome, who was 
responsible for the Latin version of the chronicle of Eusebius, 





Digest, I, 4, i, 1. 

16Euseb., Hist., III 37, V, 177, also IV, 23, for the quotation from Denis. 

Oui a Christo sanati sunt... non solum dum sanabantur conspecti sunt ab 
omnibus, sed .. . diu superstites fuere ita ut nonnulli corum etiam ad nostra usgque 
tempora pervenerint.” 
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states that Quadratus became Bishop of Athens.” Against this 
has been urged the fact that though Eusebius in his history 
‘refers to Quadratus the apologist and to Quadratus the bishop, 
he does not identify the two. But then neither does he differ- 
entiate between them, for in both instances he speaks of 
Quadratus sine addito. Another argument against the identi- 
fication is drawn from a misunderstanding of a point of 
chronology. Eusebius refers to the letter of Bishop Denis of 
Corinth to the Athenians, thus:” 

The letter to the Athenians was one to excite their spirit of faith and 
their conversation according to the Gospel, and he accuses them of despising 
this and of having almost fallen away from that truth the confession of which 
it had fallen to their bishop Publius to make in the persecution of his time. 
He recalls also Quadratus, who had become their bishop after the confessor 
Publius, saying that through his zeal they had been rallied together and had 
experienced a rekindling of their faith... . 


Denis was Bishop of Corinth in the time of M. Aurelius, 
about 170. Therefore, runs the argument, the Quadratus here 
mentioned is a contemporary of Denis, and cannot be the 
apologist. But that is not the sense of the citation. Denis 
writes to the Athenians, who have now, in 170, fallen from 
the fervor they had shown in the days of their great Bishop 
Quadratus who rallied them after the death of Publius and, 
who was, therefore, by this time long since dead; for the 
change from fervor to torpor cannot have come upon the 
Athenians in a night. Hence the passage from Denis is far 
more likely to refer to Quadratus the apologist than to 
another; for his stay in Athens began in 125, and unless he 
died at once, might be supposed to continue for some years, 
after which the process of cooling-off among the Athenians 
set in and lasted until 170. 





18De vir. illust., 19, and Ep. 70. 
19 § 5 xed ’Atmvaiovs dteyeqrixi xictews (éotiv émotodh) xol tis xata td 
evayyéAiov nohitelas, iis dkywonoavtas éhéyxer do Gv wixeod Selv dxootdvtas tod 
Adyou €& obxeg tov xQoeotHta adtaHv Tovtahov pagtugiiom xatd tovs téte ovvéby 
&i@mypots. Kodgatov 5é peta tov pagtuenjoavta Ilovndwv xatactdvtos aitéyv ém- 
oxénov pépvytat.... @¢ Sua tij¢ aitod aonovdiis etc. 
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THE GOSPEL INFLUENCES ATHENS 


Two other facts are known of the Athenian Church at this 
time, and a third may be ascertained by reasoning. The first 
is that the city produced the second Christian apologist, 
Aristides.” Of course, the chronicle of Eusebius is at fault 
in attributing the apology of Aristides to the same occasion as 
that of Quadratus, but Eusebius had not read Aristides, and 
the error is therefore no disqualification of his testimony to 
Quadratus. It is apparent from the recovered versions and 
fragments of Aristides that his Apology was headed: “To 
the Emperor Titus Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius; 
Marcianus Aristides, philosopher of Athens.” ‘The multipli- 
cation of names among the second-century emperors is in itself 
enough to account for the mistake made by Eusebius, espe- 
cially when he was relying merely on the title of a work and 
not on a first-hand knowledge of it. The date of this apology 
is to be fixed, according to its editors, somewhere between the 
years 140-147. 

The other Athenian of the time who is known to us as a_ 
Christian of some intellectual standing is the Pope Hyginus. 
His pontificate is brief, and has come to an end about the year 
140; the Liber pontificalis makes three statements about him: 
that he was Greek, and came from Athens, and that his father 
was a philosopher.” Since the writer complains that he has 
been unable to find the genealogy of this Pope, it seems to be 
clear that he was in possession of some evidence for what he 
did say about him, and the tradition may therefore be 
recorded for what it is worth. 





PHILIP OF SIDE’S TESTIMONY 


Athenagoras, the author of the IIgeo6eia aegi Xouotidévar 
and of the philosophical #éoig on the resurrection of the dead 





Texts and Studies, 1. 1891. The name is Aristides of Athens on the title of 
the Syriac version. Cf. Text u. Untersuchungen, IV 3, 1891, p. 1. 
210 3b. pont., s.v. 
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(which latter is entirely conformed to the procedure in the 
later Academy), can be shown to be an Athenian, but it is a 
matter needing argument to say that he was the one who car- 
ried the traditions of Athens, and so of Ephesus, to Egypt. 
The codex of Arethas, in which alone his writings are pre- 
served, names him a Christian philosopher of Athens. So far 
is clear. The ascription to him of the headship of the 
catechetical school of Alexandria is made by Philip of Side, 
a writer who has won fame for his citing Papias in the matter 
of St. John’s death. Now he says :* 


Athenagoras was the first head of the school at Alexandria, and he 
flourished in the times of Hadrian and Antoninus, addressing to them also 
his Embassy for the Christians. He was a man who professed Christianity 
while wearing the philosopher’s garb, and being prominent in the Academy. 
Before the time of Celsus, he had it in mind to write against the Christians, 
but falling in with the sacred Scriptures, for the purpose of making his 
attack more searching, he was so hard pressed by the Holy Spirit that from 
a persecutor he became a teacher of the faith. Philip says that Clement the 
author of the Stromata became his disciple and Pantaenus Clement’s. 


There are mistakes in this account that are obvious. The 
legatio is presented to M. Aurelius, and not to Antoninus Pius, 
still less to Hadrian; but the title of it is roughly correct. The 
position given to Athenagoras in the Platonic school might be 
an inference from the reading of the /egatio, but the more 
obviously Platonic of the works of Athenagoras is not the 
legatio but the déo1¢ on resurrection, which is not mentioned 
here. It seems hardly possible to treat the whole of this state- 
ment about the life of Athenagoras before his conversion as 
simply inference from his writings plus imagination; this 
doubt is deepened when it is considered that Philip, however, 





22Migne, P. G., VI, 182. Tot didacxadeciov tot év ’AAcEavigeig ’Afnvaydeac 
xeGtos Hyjoato xara trols yodvovs dxuacac ‘Adguavod xai ’Avtwvivov ols xai tov 
inte Xquotidvav rgecbevtixdy xQoceMavnoev Avie év aitH xqutidvicas tH tEv6Gn 
xal tis "Axadinuatxns oxoriic nQototdpevoc. Ottoc 19d tot Kedoot xata Xquotudvev 
yodya: xgotuunteis, évrvxa@v tais Oeiaig Teaapais els 1d dxqubéotegov dywvicacta, 
ottws elAeto tH Tlavayin Ilvetuan dote S:ddoxahov dvti dmxtod yevéotau tis 
motes. tovtov patytiv yevéotu gqnoiv 6 Didimnos tov otwuatéa KAjuevta xai 
Il davravov tot KAnuevtoc. 
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much he may have merited the strictures of his rival church- 
historian Socrates for the rest of his work, is here in a position 
to speak from knowledge. The catechetical school had con- 
tinued at Alexandria until Philip’s own day, and he had 
attended it. In his time, and perhaps through his instru- 
mentality, the school was transferred to Side, his native place, 
where it soon died a natural death. Clearly Philip is a more 
important witness on the subject of this school than on matters 
of Church history. Ina parallel way, it might be said, there 
are a number of members of Balliol College whose statements 
on Scottish history might not be trustworthy, but who could 
give, in a paragraph, quite an intelligible account of the 
person of John Balliol. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST CLEMENT 


It may be useful to look at the alternatives to this account 
of Philip. The generally accepted version of the beginning 
of the school is that Pantaenus was the teacher of Clement,. 
and Clement of Origen. But there is no evidence that 
Pantaenus was the first to teach there. Eusebius says:” 

The head of the philosophical school among the faithful there at that time 
{under Commodius] was a man of renowned culture, Pantaenus. He had 


become head, according to the ancient custom, of the school of sacred learning 
there, which school continues even to our day. 


This leaves the question open. Rufinus, his translator, has 
taken him to mean that Pantaenus was the first, and says :™ 


Pantaenus first of all after the Apostolic age was in charge of the work 
of teaching at Alexandria, 


but this is entirely an addition of his own, and is not justified 
by the Greek. 





23Euseb., Hist., V, 10-11, Vi, 3°. ‘Hyeito tnvixatta [under Commodus] tijs t&v 
motav aitéth &ateu6iis dvie xata xadeiav émboEdtatos, Svoua ait I dvtatvos, 
#E doexalov Efovc Sidacxadelov t&v legGv Aéywv nag’ abtois ovveotHtos: 5 xal els 
twas xagateiveta.... 

24“Magisterium docendi primus post apostolos apud Alexandrian administravit 
Pantaenus.” 
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becomes head of the school about 192, and the date of the 
legatio of Athenagoras is 177. There is time for Pantaenus’ 
tenure between the two dates, if it is to be said that he does 
precede Clement. As there is a tradition that Pantaenus gave 
up the work of teaching in order to make a missionary journey 
to India, and afterwards returned to Alexandria,” it is possible 
to explain the confused statement of Philip on this point as not 
essentially contradicting those of Eusebius. If Pantaenus 
allowed Clement to take his place, but on his return from 
India resumed control of the school, it would be possible to 
say that he was head of the school after Clement, and that 
would lead to the inference that he was the disciple of 
Clement. 

The internal evidence for the composition of the /egatio at 
Alexandria is in several points suggestive, and in one some- 
what absurdly conclusive. The title could be taken as a 
reminiscence of the Legatio ad Gaium of the Alexandrian 
philosopher Philo. The argument introduces many instances 
from Egyptian religion. These are not all due to an intelli- 
gent reading of Herodotus, for the Antinous-cult is mentioned, 
and in one particular” there is a definite advance on what 
Herodotus has said: in the description of the embalmers 
(where Herodotus refuses to give the name of Osiris, and this 
is supplied by Athenagoras). The more conclusive sign is 
. drawn from the De resurrectione, which was composed soon 
after the /egatio. There an example has to be given of differ- 
ences between purposes, and it is said :” 


A man makes a house for his own needs, and for his oxen and camels and 
other animals of which he has need he makes stables fitting to each kind. 


The intrusion of the camel is such that the example cannot 
have been meant to appeal to an Athenian audience, and the 





%Euseb., Hist., V, 10* and cf. Jerome, De cir. illust., 36, 38. 

2Athenagoras, Leg., 3874. Edited in Text u. Unters., IV, 2, 1891. 

2"Idem, De resurr., 61.°. Edited ibid. “Avégwmos xoet pév olxov bia tiv lav 
xoeiav, xoret 2 Bovol xal xaptdorc H toic GAdoic Coc, bv sotiv évders, tiv éxdorp 
tovtmy doudtovoay oxéxny. 


The chronology is not in itself any more definite. Clement 
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only other audience conceivable for Athenagoras is that of 
Alexandria. No tradition takes him to Antioch or Caesarea, 
and the one cited above does take him to Alexandria. It 
would therefore seem exceedingly probable that he went there. 


CONCLUSIONS, PROBABLE AND CONJECTURAL 


The consequences of this conclusion are many, and it may 
suffice to state three of them here. Firstly it is probable that 
Athenagoras went to Alexandria in order to counter the 
activities of semi-Christian philosophers there, who, follow- 
ing upon Basilides, Carpocrates, and Valentinus, and making 
use of the Gospel of St. John as a ground to their cosmic 
fantasies, were disturbing the minds of the Faithful. A 
philosopher by profession (and such Athenagoras was) ,” who 
is in touch with the living traditions of interpretation of the 
school of Ephesus, is obviously suitable for this work. It is 
further to be noted that by a natural process of subdivision 
and delegation of duties, the strictly educational part of the 
teaching office of the Church, as opposed to the duty of watch- 
ing over doctrine, was at this time passing from the hands of 
the bishops, and was being entrusted to subordinates, such as 
Justin at Rome, who in his school taught those who had been 
Christian from birth. It does not appear that Athenagoras 
was a bishop, for he is not given in the line of succession of 
Alexandrian bishops preserved by the Chronicles, and so his 
position there would be very much that of Justin at Rome. 
The contrast of his position with that of Quadratus or Papias 
earlier in the century, when the natural spokesmen of the 
Church in matters of learning were bishops, would not then 
present any undue difficulty. 

That Athenagoras should in the year 177 be allowed to 
approach the emperors on behalf of his fellow-Christians, 
indicates that he would then be a man of middle years, per- 





*8Phot., Bibl. cod. 155, speaks of the dedication to Athenagoras of a work on 
difficult passages in Plato by Boethus of Alexandria. This may be the Christian 
Athenagoras. 
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haps fifty, and therefore he would have been a student at the 
Platonic Academy of Athens at a time when Aristides was 
active in defense of the Church. Clement of Alexandria, 
though a much younger man, seems to have been an 
Athenian.” If so, and this is the second consequence, he may 
have been drawn to Alexandria by the presence there of his 
fellow-citizen. It is true that Clement’s own story of his early 
training raises more problems than it solves, but it may be of 
some use to suggest that Athenagoras might find a place in 
the list of teachers which Clement gives in the first book of 
his Stromata. 

In the realm of sheer conjecture, finally, it might be 
hazarded that the recently published fragment of an orthodox 
Gospel-commentary from Egypt,” if it must have a name put 
to it, may be the work of Athenagoras. The editors say that 
it is too early for Origen, and the only other candidates that 
they suggest are Irenaeus and Theophilus of Antioch. The 
most substantial part that has survived, especially in its last 
words, seems to have that Platonic coloring upon its Christian 
form that is to be encountered in Justin and Athenagoras, but 
not in Irenaeus and Theophilus. But in any case the frag- 
ments are too slight to admit of any positive assignation of 
authorship. The significant passage runs: 


The beginning is God who is with God; this is the true light, a sun that 
shines more brightly than the sun of this world. 


The final conclusion seems then to be that while there is 
good reason for saying that Greeks in Egypt were using the 
Gospel of St. John before the middle of the second century, 
the attempt to trace a visible and orthodox Johannine tradition 
there does not allow the supposition that this tradition had 
reached Egypt quite so soon, but that the two events may be 
regarded with some probability as cause and effect. 





2Epiph., Haer., 32®. Clem. Alex., Strom., 1). 

30Egerton Pap. 3, publ. with Fragments of an unknown gospel, H. I. Bell and 
T. C. Skeat (London, 1934). 

81 doxh tony xoQdc tov tedv tedc. totto gory 1d Hs td GAntviv' fiios into 
tov fitov hav qortitov. 
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Protestant Tradition 
in Literature 


JOSEPH B. Cope, Sc. Hist. D. 


is precisely that which makes tradition valuable in the 

study of history. A tradition may have about it no more 
foundation than a rumor but, unlike a rumor, it is perpetuated 
over a long period of time and not only keeps alive reports as 
well as characters, but preserves the thought of succeeding 
generations. That thought may not be true, but because it 
sometimes represents the verdict of the majority it must be 
considered in any historical problem. Very often it is the 
result of propaganda, of prejudices, of self-interest, of mis- 
interpretation of documents, of forgeries or of insufficient 
information; but because it is part of the nation’s memory it 
must be considered in an attempt to determine what really 
happened. On the other hand, tradition occasionally discloses 
what cannot be found in documents—those minority reports 
that must be used with such discrimination and care—and, 
when studied objectively at times even reveals as false what 
has for a long time been considered true. Tradition is a two- 
edged sword: it may rend the veil which hangs over much of 
man’s activities or it may do violence to the cause of truth. 
No nation’s history can ever be known, therefore, until a test 
has been made of its traditions with a deep regard for their 
truthfulness. 


6 or distinction that exists between tradition and rumor 


NEWMAN’S MASTERLY WORK 


No greater exposé of the existence in English letters of a 
virulently anti-Catholic tradition exists than that which John 
Henry Newman gave in 1851, when he published his Lectures 
on the Present Position of Catholics in England: Addressed to 
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the Brothers of the Oratory. And yet, such a tradition persists 
despite the strides made by research and criticism and the 
cataclysm, both doctrinal and moral, that has engulfed 
Protestantism. NNewman’s declaration that “to be deep in his- 
tory is to cease to be a Protestant,” continues to be a rather 
trenchant criticism of those authors who have written into and 
continue to perpetuate in English history and literature the 
bias of Protestantism. That there have been and are such 
historians is not surprising when one keeps in mind the pit- 
falls, both physical and mental, that make dangerous the path 
between objective facts and the form in which men express 
them. The very consciousness of his own natural imperfec- 
tions should fire the historian with the determination no less 
than with the desire to keep himself free from those moral 
obstacles—prejudice, passion, self-interest, and falsehood— 
which prevent him from either recognizing the truth or giving 
expression to it. Unfortunately, this healthy attitude toward 
the recording of England’s past has been too often absent from 
the majority of English historians and litterateurs. There 
have been instead an almost wide-spread disinclination to 
change the accepted traditions, a specious explanation of any 
evidence that does support these traditions, and a superior 
attitude that does not hesitate to use scorn and ridicule against 
those who would see in the past a record not in agreement with 
what Hilaire Belloc terms “official” history. 

This Protestant intellectual attitude is merely consistent 
with the two essential features of the sixteenth-century re- 
ligious revolt: exaggerated nationalism and antipathy for the 
Catholic Church. In time, this.attitude became at once a 
patriotic and a Protestant thing. Influencing the whole of 
English life and thought, it brought to the writing of English 
history its anti-Catholic character and that exaggerated 
nationalism which would be amusing except for its offensive- 
ness. The Oxford professor of law, W. H. Holdsworth, in 
speaking of the Statute of Appeals of Henry VIII (24 Hen. 
VIII, c. 21), points to the difficulties of the Church with 
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Henry VIII as the source of much of the false history which 
has been imposed upon the English people. Declaring that 
the national record at that time assumed new form and that 
religious propaganda began to write history to promote its 
own ends, he says: 

The preamble of this statute is remarkable because it manufactures history 


upon an unprecedented scale, but chiefly because it has operated from that 
day to this as a powerful incentive to its manufacture by others on similar 


lines. 


Little wonder, then, that English historians have fabricated 
history for political and religious ends." This statement may 
seem an exaggeration to those unacquainted with the support 
it receives from such trustworthy Protestant authorities as 
Maitland,’ Gairdner® and Gooch,* to say nothing of Catholic 
scholars, such as Lingard,’ Gasquet,’ Milner,’ Stevenson," 
Bridgett,’ Pollen” and others. Generations of Englishmen 





14 History of English Law (London, 1922), 1, 591. 
2Samuel R. Maitland, The Dark Ages (London, 2nd ed., 1845), passim. , 
3James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England (London, 1908-1913), 


passim. 
4George P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (London, 


1928), passim. 

5John Lingard, History of England from the First Invasion by the Romans to the 
Accession of William and Mary in 1688, 6th ed. (London and Manchester, 1855-1868), 
passim. 

®Francis Cardinal Gasquet, England under the old religion and other essays 
(London, 1916); The Eve of the Reformation (London, 1900); Henry VIII and the 
English Monasteries (London, 1899); History of the Venerable English College of 
Rome (London, 1920); Lord Acton and his Circle (London, 1906); The Old English 
Bible and other Essays (London, 1897); Pole and his Friends (London, 1927); Short 
History of the Catholic Church in England (London, 1928). 

7John Milner, Additional Notes to Supplementary Memoirs of English Catholics; 
with some remarks addressed to the Editor of a late Publication, etc. (London, 1821) ; 
A Funeral Discourse on the Death of R. R. Richard Challoner, D.D., V.A., ete. 
(London, 1781); A History and Survey of the Antiquities of Winchester (Winchester, 
1798, 3rd. ed., 1839); Letters to a Prebendary, being an answer to “Reflections on 
Popery” by the Rev. J. Sturges, LL.D. (London, 1843); Supplementary Memoirs of 
English Catholics (London, 1820). 

8Joseph Stevenson, Claude Rau’s “Life of Mary Queens of Scots” (London, 1883). 

®*Thomas E. Bridgett, The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy Deposed by Queen 
Elizabeth. With fuller memoirs of its two last survivors, i.e., T. Watson and T. 
Moldwell by ...T. E. Bridgett... and...T.F. Knox (London, 1869). 

10John Hungerford Pollen, S.J., The English Catholics in the Reign of Elizabeth. 
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saturated with such history naturally tended to identify 
religious unity with the welfare of the state and failed to dis- 
tinguish between healthy patriotism and opposition to the 
Catholic Church. Thus, they succumbed to what Cardinal 
Newman termed the “unauthenticated but immemorial 
monopoly of the English mind.” 


BURLEIGH’S VERDICT PERPETUATED 


It is this structure of prejudice that has affected the writing 
of English history for over three hundred years. With its 
constant appeal to nationalistic sentiment, it has confused ideas 
that were once well defined, and has tried to justify acts 
defensible only because they were sanctioned by those in 
power. It does not seem unintelligible to many, for instance, 
that Burleigh could have put to death large numbers of Eng- 
lish citizens simply because they were Catholics, and then 





A study of their Politics, Civil Life and Government, 1558-1580 (London, 1920); The 
Institution of the Arch-priest Blackwell, A Study in Transition from Paternal to 
Constitutional Local Church Government among the English Catholics, 1595-1602 
(London, 1916); Life and Letters of Father John Morris (London, 1896); “Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and the Babington Plot,” edited by J. H. Pollen, in the Publications 
of the Scottish History Society, Third Series, 111 (Edinburgh, 1922); “The Memoirs 
of Father Persons, in the Catholic Record Society Publications (London, II, 1905), 
12-218; IV (1907), 1-161; “Nicholas Sander,” in The English Historical Review 
(London, 1886), II (1891), 36-48; ““I'wo Letters or Reports on Recusancy by Bishop 
Barnes, 1570-1585,” in the Catholic Record Society Publications, XII (1921), 115-119; 
“Studies in the History of Queen Mary Stuart: The Mission of Father Nicholas De 
Gonda,” in the Month (1864), XCVI (1900), 166-176; “The Mission of Father 
Edmund Hay (1566-1567),” idem, XCVI (1900), 241-255; “Did Paul IV grant her 
the English Crown?” idem, XCVI (1900), 392-403; “Mary Queen of Scots and the 
Grand Papal League,” idem, XCVII (1901), 258-272; “A Curious and Original His- 
tory of the Jesuits in England,” idem, XCVII (1901), 508-518; “The Politics of the 
English Catholics during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth: the First Period 1558-1568,” 
idem, XCIX (1902), 43-60; “The Second Period, 1568-1579,” idem, XCIX (1902), 
131-148; “The Revival of Spiritual Life and of Political Aspirations, 1580-1582,” 
idem, XCIX (1902), 290-305; “The Political Crisis, 1583-1588,” idem, XCIX (1902), 
394-411; “Plots and Sham Plots,” idem, XCIX (1902), 600-618; C (1902), 177-187; 
“After the Armada,” idem, C (1902), 176-188; “The Irish Expedition of 1579,” idem, 
CI (1903), 68-85; “The Question of Queen Elizabeth’s Successor,” idem, CI (1903), 
517-532; “The Accession of King James I,” idem, CI (1903), 572-585; “Mary Stuart 
and the Babington Plot,” idem, CII (1903), 430-433; CVII (1907), 356-366; CX 
(1910), 240-254, 363-375; “Religious Persecution under Elizabeth,” idem, CIV (1904), 
501-517; “Blessed Edmund Campion’s ‘Challenge,’” idem, CV (1905), 10-26; idem, 
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have published his Execution of Justice in England as a 
justification of his policies from a patriotic and political point 
of view.” Dr. Arnold O. Meyer, of the University of Munich, 
points out that” 


. ever since Lord Burleigh, in 1583, published these few lines in order to 
justify before the world his war of extermination against priests, the 
Protestant historians of England, with few exceptions up to the present day, 
have re-echoed the verdict of “guilty,” which once upon a time English judges 
pronounced against those who promulgated Pope Gregory’s explanation. 


This refusal to recognize the principles of right provides 
one reason why the condemnation by Count Joseph de Maistre 
finds a particular application to the writing of English his- 
tory. There certainly has been a long conspiracy against the 
truth, an attempt to deny to Catholicism—its institutions, 
people, and thought—any place in the life, both past and 
present, of the English nation. Unfortunately, the stirring of 
the national genius in writing was felt at the time of the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism. It should be noted, however, that 





CVX (1910), 50-65; “Blessed Edmund Campion’s ‘Decem Rationes,’” idem, CV 
(1905), 10-26; “Religious Terrorism under Queen Elizabeth,” idem, CV (1905), 
271-287; “History of Ireland of Campion,” idem, CVI (1905), 561-576; idem, CVII 
(1906), 156-169; “The Stirs of Wisbeach,” idem, CXX (1912), 33-48; “Research at 
Simancas,” idem, CXXI (1913), 151-161; “The Origin of the Appellant Controversy, 
1598,” idem, CXXV (1915), 461-475; idem, CXXVI (1915), 141-156; idem, CXXVI 
(1915), 257-271; idem, CXXVI (1915), 480-495; “Opposition to the Arch-priest 
Blackwell (1500-1600),” idem, CXXV (1915), 576-590; “Why did our Martyrs 
suffer?” idem, CXXXIX (1922), 42-53; “The Elizabethan Act that Made Martyrs,” 
idem, CXXXIX (1922), 236-245. 

"Lord Burghley, The Execution of justice in England for maintenance of publique 
and Christian peace against certeine stirrers of sedition, etc., Dec., 1583. Reprinted 
in the Somers Tracts, 2nd ed. by Walter Scott, I (London, 1809), 197; The Harleian 
Miscellany, ed. by Thomas Park, II (London, 1809), 144. 

12England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth, authorized translation 
by the Rev. J. R. McKee (London, 1916), 138-139. Burleigh also attempted to 
justify the use of torture against Catholic prisoners in his 4 Declaration of the 
favourable Dealing of Her Majesties Commissioners appointed for the Examination 
of Certayne Traytours, and of Tortures unjustly reported to be done upon them for 
Matters of Religion (London, 1538). Reprinted in the Somers Tracts, I, 209-212; The 
Harleian Miscellany, U1, 565-568. See also Leo Hicks, S.J., “Elizabeth’s Early Per- 
secution of Catholics,” in the Month, CXLIT (1923), 289-304; 400-413, and Meyer, 
op. cit., 178-185. 
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this was merely coincidental. Before the revolt from Rome, 
the record of the English people consisted chiefly of chron- 
icles. No attempt had been made to write a scientific account 
of what had happened during the thousand and more years 
when England was Catholic. Hence, when Hume, a disciple 
of Voltaire and the first to make any appreciable advance over 
his predecessors, wrote his History of England,” it was an 
insular, sentimental and thoroughly Protestant thing. And 
while Hume was giving to England its first quasi-scientific 
national survey, Robertson“ was doing the same for Scotland. 
He wrote, not only with an anti-Catholic bias, but with a 
superficiality that is particularly astounding in view of the 
reputation he enjoyed during such a long period. Written in 
the spirit of the Aufklarung, his Life of Charles V™ is re- 
markable only for two reasons: it is the product of a man who 
never learned German and it has an introduction which is a 
splendid example of how ignorance and prejudice may pass 
for honest research. 

Contemporaneous with Hume and Robertson, Gibbon out- 
stripped both in renown. Filled with that peculiar bitterness 
which distinguishes the apostate Catholic, he further strength- 
ened the Protestant tradition by contributing to it a work of 
unexcelled literary charm. But so well known are his dis- 
honesties that it would be supererogation to list even a few. 
In fact, these were pointed out one hundred years ago by 
Lingard” when he was attempting to raise English history, 
both Protestant and Catholic, from the field of bias into that 
of objectivity. After years of such laudable efforts, however, 
both in England and on the continent, Lingard was obliged, 





18David Hume, The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the 
Revolution of 1688 (London, 1759). 

14William Robertson, History of Scotland during the reigns of Queen Mary and 
King James V1 till his accession to the throne of England (London, 1759; 11th ed., 
1787). 

15Robertson, History of the Reign of Charles V (London, 1769). 

16See Martin Haile, and Edwin Bonney, Life and Letters of John Lingard (London, 
n.d.), 75-76. 
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not only to condemn Gibbon as an historian, but to stigmatize 
Carlyle as a charlatan,‘’ Macaulay as a romanticist,"* and Foxe 
as a fanatic.” 


FROUDE’S DISHONESTY 


That the most dishonest of the English historical writers, 
James Anthony Froude,” should have been affected by Lin- 
gard’s censure of Carlyle, of course, could not be expected. In 
fact, Carlyle so influenced Froude that to the former’s 
gullibility the latter added an intolerance all the more in- 
sidious in that its expression was regarded as the result of 
extraordinary erudition and research. Froude typifies the 
combination already spoken of—excessive nationalism and 
hatred of the Catholic Church. His History of England is 
no less anti-Catholic than his The English in Ireland is anti- 
Irish. Whitewashing the Reformation and blackening the 
Irish is the sum and substance of his historical method. It is 
not surprising, then, that French students have given him a 
very definite place in historiography by terming chronic inac- 
curacy /a maladie de Froude. And yet, Froude and others of 
his type continue to be read, presumably for their style; mean- 
while, they determine in no small way the popular attitude 
toward Catholicism and England’s place in European history. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that propaganda continues to 
pass for history, no less today than in the days of Gibbon, 
Froude, Carlyle, and Macaulay. In fact, something of the 
bad history of Macaulay is carried on by one of his own 
successors, Professor Trevelyan, of Cambridge, whose omis- 
sion of important facts makes it difficult for readers to accept 
his judgment on controverted subjects. No one can read his 





MWIbid., 333-334. 

18Tbid., 341-343. 

19Lingard, op. cit., V, 5. 

20James Anthony Froude, History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada (London, 1856-1870); Everyman Library (London, 
1912); English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1895); The Spanish Story 
of the Armada (London, 1882). 
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account of the Gunpowder Plot without recognizing that he 
has failed to give the story as it is now known. Unfortunately, 
this leaves him open to the suspicion that he suppresses infor- 
mation which does violence to his own prejudices. It is a 
matter of record, he neglects to state: (i) that the Government 
was aware of the plot long before it was publicly exposed; 
(ii) how the conspirators could have secured so much gun- 
powder, then a government monopoly; or, (iii) how these con- 
spirators could have transported so much powder without 
detection. These and several other equally important points 
are so passed over that an episode intimately linked with the 
story of English Catholicism is not only inadequately stated, 
but presented in a manner very definitely anti-Catholic. This 
is but one instance of why many consider Professor Trevelyan’s 
work as mere Protestant propaganda. 


POLLARD’S UNFAIRNESS 


No less striking is the unfairness with which another Eng- 
lish historian, Professor A. F. Pollard, treats Mary, Queen of 
Scots.” This is all the more serious since Mary Stuart, espe- 
cially during the years of her imprisonment, was the focus of 
the Catholic cause and represented everything opposed to her 
cousin Elizabeth, the embodiment of the anti-Catholic ele- 
ment. Hence Professor Pollard’s failure to mention evidence 
favorable to the Scottish Queen makes his work strongly sus- 
pect as far as the Protestant tradition toward Mary Stuart is 
concerned.” In his 4 History of England, Hilaire Belloc 
shows that Professor Pollard, in several instances, ignores 
evidence which has an important bearing either on the rela- 
tionship between the two Queens or on the culpability of Mary 
in the plot to remove Elizabeth from her throne.” 





214. F. Pollard, The history of England from the accession of Edward V1 to the 
death of Elizabeth, Vol. V1, Political History of England, by William Hunt and 
R. L. Poole (London, 1913). 
22Ibid., 242. 

*3Hilaire Belloc, History of England (London, 1926-1931), IV, 310 m; 395 n. 
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First, Professor Pollard says that “Elizabeth refrained from 
intercepting Mary” as the latter passed from France to Scot- 
land and quotes in support of this statement Kervyn de Letten- 
hove in his Rélations Politiques.“ The facts are these: Eliza- 
beth herself had nothing to do, even remotely, with Mary 
Stuart’s return to her native land. It was Cecil who tried to 
seize the Scottish Queen on her way to Scotland. He realized 
full well that her presence in Scotland might consolidate the 
forces opposed to the Protestantization of that country and, 
indirectly, might interfere with his plan for the de-Catholici- 
zation of England. In fact, he refused her passage through 
England ; now that she was on her way to Scotland by sea, he 
gave orders to have her seized as she passed along the coast 
of England. Fortunately, however, she was able to elude his 
ships, although one of her own, carrying some of her belong- 
ings and the young Hugh Montgomerie, Lord Eglington, was 
captured. All this shows that Professor Pollard is not justi- 
fied in stating without further comment that Elizabeth 
refrained from intercepting Mary. The fact that he does, 
gives the impression that no attempt was made to prevent 
Mary from entering Scotland. Neither may he quote Kervyn 
de Lettenhove in support of his statement, for the reference he 
gives was written before Mary sailed, and not afterwards. 
Elizabeth had little to do with the affair; it was Cecil who 
decided the whole thing. It was but part of his plan to keep 
Mary from occupying the throne of Scotland. 

In the second place, when Professor Pollard states that 
“Mary made no serious efforts to meet the charges” brought 
against her in connection with the murder of Lord Darnley 
as revealed in the Casket Letters,” he ignores the well-known 
fact that Mary denied the authenticity of these letters, and did 
so unequivocally. She demanded several times that the 
original letters as well as her accusers be brought into her 





24Joseph M. B. Constantin, Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations politique des Pays-Bas 
et de PAngleterre sous le regne de Philippe II (Brussels, 1882-1900), II, 604. 
*5Pollard, History, 275. 
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presence. Copies of translations of these letters were exhibited 
at the York trial; but they disappeared afterwards. The point 
is not whether the letters are authentic or otherwise, but 
whether or not Mary defended herself against the authenticity 
of these letters and the incriminating evidence contained in 
them. This she most assuredly did, not once, but on several 
occasions. 

A third time Professor Pollard treats Mary Stuart unfairly 
—and again in connection with the Casket Letters. He ignores 
the fact that Mary accused Walsingham of suppressing the 
original drafts of her letters to Babington.” The facts are 
these. After having first dictated notes of the reply she sent 
to Babington regarding the plan to give her freedom, Mary 
first had a draft made by her French secretary, Rau, and then 
had the draft put into English by Curll, her Scottish secretary. 
This last draft was put into code and dispatched to Babington; 
but before reaching him, it passed through the hands of the 
notorious forger and cypherer, Philips, in the employ of Wal- 
singham. It is known today—and this from the private papers 
of Walsingham—that he had Philips forge the postscript 
which contains the only allusion to the plot to kill Elizabeth. 
Mary protested that she had not written this postscript and 
demanded that she be confronted with the notes and the drafts 
which had been seized with her other belongings. Knowing 
that she could prove her innocence were she in possession of 
the letters, Walsingham refused to produce them. He also 
refused Mary’s demand that her two secretaries appear before 
her for questioning, he even refused her request that she be 
allowed to appear to defend herself when the Court recon- 
vened at Westminster. Pollard’s failure to record Mary’s 
protestation that Walsingham had suppressed the original 
notes and drafts makes his account of this phase of Mary 
Stuart’s defense appear not only unfair but false. The same 
accusation applies also to his statement that Mary’s contention 


*Tbid., 395. 
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that her letter had been tampered with has been weakened by 
corroborative evidence provided by more recently published 
archives* ; for the evidence Professor Pollard adduces in sup- 
port of his contention does not apply here at all. He cites a 
letter to Philip II, from Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador 
in London, under date of November 20, 1586, in which the 
latter states that Mary was acquainted with “the whole 
affair”; but since Mendoza does not reveal the nature of “the 
whole affair,” Professor Pollard cannot infer that it included 
the plan to kill Elizabeth. Apparently only antagonism to 
Mary Stuart could prompt him to ignore her protestation of 
ignorance and to read into Mendoza’s letter agreement to 
assassinate Elizabeth. More serious still is his suppression of 
all mention of the forged postscript, since this postscript 
which condemned Mary has been admitted as a piece of 
forgery by no less a person than Walsingham, one of Mary’s 
arch-enemies. Pollard’s failure to mention that Mary was con- 
demned on forged evidence—a tremendously important fact 
in itself—is but in keeping with the method employed by the 
average English historian when he writes of Mary Stuart. His 
treatment of the Scottish Queen has been cited here because 
it is typical of the way in which many present-day writers with 
a reputation for fairness and scholarship can yet be swayed by 
national and religious prejudices. And so, the two essential 
elements of the Protestant revolt which so potently guided the 
pens of Carlyle and Froude, continue today—though in a 
lesser degree—to guide the pens of English historians. 


TEXTBOOKS CARRY ON 


Unfortunately, the influence of the historians is not confined 
to their own readers. 

Writers of textbooks, intended for use in colleges and uni- 
versities, accept with blind faith what the so-called first-class 
historians have prepared for them and in turn give it out, often 
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as something quite original. One example will suffice for this. 
It is a book that had been adopted recently by some twenty 
American universities and colleges and is entitled 4 Survey 
of European Civilization by Professors Ferguson and Bruun 
of New York University.* In this book, the place of Christ 
in Western civilization is practically ignored; St. Peter’s 
presence in Rome is regarded as merely legendary; Pope 
Innocent I is referred to as Bishop Innocent I in the authors’ 
attempt to deny the early primacy of the Popes of Rome; the 
term Pope is used for the first time in connection with Leo the 
Great (440-461); Luther’s act of affixing his theses to the 
church door of Wittenberg is given a signification it does not 
deserve; and the old Whig picture of Elizabeth as “Gloriana” 
is reproduced with little change. Professor Ferguson’s aston- 
ishing statement that Elizabeth ‘“‘protected” Mary Stuart as 
long as she could but in the end “submitted to the popular 
demand” that she be executed is a tragic example of the rub- 
bish that is being handed out by textbook writers in place of 
sound scholarship. 

In much the same manner have compilers of texts for use 
in elementary and secondary schools allowed their anti- 
Catholic prejudices to influence what they hand out to young, 
uncritical minds. The result is that teachers pass on these 
ideas without attempting to discover whether or not they have 
any foundation. To the objection that errors in textbooks 
have little influence on the formation of ideas, S. R. Maitland 
wrote in 1845 :* 

To this, I answer first, that children’s books are not read by children only, 
and it was not in the hands of a child that I found this book; and also that, 
in my opinion, even children should not be let to read lies; secondly, I confess 
that I never saw the book until this very day, but I do hold it to be very 


well worth notice as an instance of the way in which the errors of popular 
writers are copied and disseminated, and dribbled down in minor publications. 





*8Wallace K. Ferguson and Geoffrey Bruun, A Survey of European Civilization 
(Boston, 1936). 
29Maitland, Dark Ages, 48. 
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More recently, the Catholic parents of England, grown in- 
dignant against the falsehoods being taught their children in 
the Council schools, protested through the Westminster Cath- 
olic Federation to the London County Council. Their pro- 
test took the form of a report on the one hundred fifty-three 
historical textbooks and readers authorized by the Council for 
use in the schools of London County.” It was found that these 
books filled with mistakes of facts and interpretations were 
written in an anti-Catholic tone, recognizable chiefly by their 
utter disregard of the part played by the Church in the his- 
tory, not only of England, but of Western civilization. The 
London County Council referred the matter to the publishers 
of the texts, and from one—Messrs. Blackie and Sons—learned 
that the books although in many instances historically in- 
correct were not going to be altered.” Another, Messrs. Ed- 
ward & Co., declaring that impartial history cannot be written, 
refused to consider the Catholic protest.” One author treated 
disdainfully the suggestion that her books in any sense should 
be amended; and Louise Creighton, author of Heroes of- 
European History, neglected to acknowledge the corrections, 
although she did avail herself of them in a later edition to 
eliminate a few of her blunders. Finally, despite the expert 
testimony of both Catholic and non-Catholic scholars—among 
the latter, professors of history in the universities of Glasgow, 
Bordeaux, The Midlands, Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
whom the Federation had secured in support of the suggested 
corrections—the final outcome was a continuation of the 
myths and falsehoods. And thus another victory for those 
who tenaciously maintain that England is a Protestant country 
and that its history is to remain Protestant regardless of the 
consequences. 

Something of this attitude has influenced even those Cath- 

Historical Text Books and Readers, Correspondence and Notes (London, 1927; 
Supplementary Volume, 1928). 


81Cf. Supplementary Volume, 1157-1159. 
88Ibid., 1157. 
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olics who have attempted to write the history of England. 
Even after the lifting of the penal disabilities which might 
have permitted the English Catholics to write more freely, 
they were inclined generally to accept as true, or at least to 
pass over in silence, pronouncements of the better-known his- 
torians. An echo of this may be seen in Wyatt-Davies’ His- 
tory of England, where the author states :* 


Where I have had occasion to touch on religious questions I have endeavored 
to avoid a controversial tone, believing it advisable, on grounds both of 
religion and of patriotism that young Catholics should not be encouraged to 
view the facts of the national development through an atmosphere of con- 
troversy. 


This is not unlike Lingard’s method, although done with a 
different end in view; yet both are open to criticism. Neither 
discretion nor a desire for compromise justifies the historian 
who fails to face issues which have been erroneously stated for 
generations, or who purposely omits facts which demand 
treatment. 


POPULARIZING THE LIE 


In addition to the textbook writers who disseminate the 
errors of the better-known historians, contributors of special 
articles to historical collections join in the justification of 
doubtful acts in the nation’s history because they, too, have 
made religion and patriotism one and the same thing. The 
Cambridge Medieval History provides a number of examples 
in this regard. Practically every article on the early Church 
is from the pen of a man whose inability to accept the teach- 
ings of Catholicism makes him intellectually incapable of 
judging correctly the place which it occupies in the history of 
human society. This accusation may be applied also, and with 
special emphasis, to the highly colored chapter of Lea™ in the 





83Wyatt-Davies, A History of England for Catholic Schools (London, 1920). 
84Henry Charles Lea, “The Eve of the Reformation,” Ch. XIX of the Cambridge 
Modern History (Cambridge, 1931). For a just criticism of Lea as an historian see 
Herbert Thurstan, S.J., “A Saint Averse to Celibacy,” CXI (1908), in the Month 
(London, 1864) and “Dr. Coulton and Dr. H. C. Lea,” idem, CLXIX (1937), 51-61. 
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first volume of the Cambridge Modern History. A less offen- 
sive article is that of Sir Walter Raleigh in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, written by the editor, Sir Sidney Lee. 
Although the vices of Raleigh are not ignored, this Eliza- 
bethan pirate appears in a role that is totally unjustified. This 
is particularly true when the author treats of Raleigh’s expe- 
dition to Ireland and his failure to plant a colony in America. 
Taken all in all, the article is a splendid example of that com- 
bination referred to so often here—an excessively nationalistic 
outlook and antipathy to the Church. 

Another class of writers, the poets, novelists and pam- 
phleteers—Milton, as poet and pamphleteer, and Kingsley as 
novelist, to give two widely differing and separate instances, 
to say nothing of Spenser, Bunyan, Scott, Dickens and a host 
of others—took up the Protestant tradition and perpetuated 
its falsehoods. Compare, for instance, the characters in 
Westward Ho with the Sir Francis Drake whom Corbett re- 
veals in his Drake and the Tudor Navy.” Even Dickens did 
not escape marring his masterpieces with an occasional anti-— 
Catholic passage, as, for instance, when he opens his 4 Tale 
of Two Cities by ascribing to France “under the guidance of 
her Christian pastors” such entertainment 


as sentencing a youth to have his hands cut off, his tongue torn out with 
pincers, and his body burned alive, because he had not kneeled down in the 
rain to do honor to a dirty procession of monks which passed within his view, 
at a distance of some fifty or sixty yards. 


Scott’s priests also are dirty, whether marching or “swilling 
at the ale” or wallowing in voluptuousness. What an idea can 
the average English and American non-Catholic youth have 
of the priesthood and the Church after reading—let us say, 
Ivanhoe? 


WHY THE LIE SUCCEEDED 


Why did the Protestant tradition succeed in determining 





353. S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (London, 1898; 1899, 2 Vols.), passim. 
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English literature as well as history? No better answer can 
be given than Newman’s in the Present Position of Catholics 
in England. He writes:” 


Protestantism became, not only the tradition of law and of good society, 
but the tradition of literature also. There is no English literature before 
the age of Elizabeth; but with the latter years of her reign begins that 
succession of great authors which continues to flow on down to this day. So 
it was, that about the commencement of the sixteenth century learning 
revived ; on the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, the men of letters of 
the imperial city, and, what was of more consequence, its libraries, became 
the property of the West. Schools were opened for the cultivation of studies 
and pursuits, which make Greece as renowned among the nations in the gifts 
of intellect, as Judea has been in the gifts of grace. The various perfections 
of the Greek language, the treasures of Greek thought, the genius and taste 
of Greek art, after the sleep of ages burst upon the European mind. It was 
like the warmth, the cheerfulness, and the hues of spring succeeding to the 
pure and sublime, but fantastic forms of winter frostwork. The barbarism, 
the sternness, the untowardness of the high and noble medieval school, eyed 
with astonishment, and melted beneath, the radiance of a genius unrivalled in 
the intellectual firmament. A world of ideas, transcendent in beauty and 
endless in fertility flooded the imagination of the scholar and the poet. The 
fine arts underwent a classical development, and the vernacular tongues 
caught the refinement and the elegance of the age of Pericles and Alexander. 


After recalling how the revival of letters which began in Italy 
and advanced into Catholic France showed itself in Protestant 
England, Newman points out that the new teaching was coin- 
cident with the first preaching of Protestantism. This was 
fortunate for the young religion as its first expression would 
be in the very English that would be used by future genera- 
tions. Employing the new language for its own purpose, 
Protestantism gave to the people a translation of the Bible 
unsurpassed in literary excellence. After Newman has re- 
marked that the new religion made use of the new masters of 
English composition to further its own ends, he continues: 


Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, and Hooker are its own; 





3%John Henry Newman, Letters on the Present Position of Catholics in England: 
Addressed to the Brothers of the Oratory (London, 1851), 65f. 
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and they were, withal, more or less the panegyrists of Elizabeth and her 
religion, and moreover, at least the majority of them, adherents of her creed, 
because already clients of her throne. The Mother of Reformation is, in the 
verses of Shakespeare, “a fair vestal throned by the west’; in the poem of 
Spenser she is the Fairy Queen, Gloriana, and the fair huntress Belphebe, 
while the militant Christian is rescued from the Seductions of Popery, Duessa, 
by Una, the True Church or Protestant religion. The works of these 
celebrated men have been but the beginning of a long series of creations of 
the highest order of literary merit, of which Protestantism is the intellectual 
basis, and Protestant institutions the informing object. What was wanting 
to lead the national mind a willing captive to the pretensions of Protestantism, 
beyond the fascination of genius so manifold and so various? What need of 
controversy to refute the claims of Catholicism? What need of closeness of 
reasoning, or research into facts, when under a Queen’s smile this vast and 
continuous tradition had been unrolled before the eyes of men, illuminate with 
the most subduing strains? Certainly the lions’ artists, even had exhibition 
as original and exuberant as this. 


Newman further inquires how anything could possibly with- 
stand the rush and vehemence of the Protestant tradition that 
grew with every successive quarter of a century, convincing 
people that Catholicism is not consistent with good sense, that 
it is synonymous with fanaticism or weakness of mind. He 
answers that all forms of thought and its expression continue 
to be animated spontaneously, or to be imperiously subdued, 
by the spirit of Henry and Elizabeth. He continues: 


I say, “imperiously subdued,” because the tradition of Protestantism is 
strong enough, not only to recommend, but to force, its reception on each 
successive generation of authors. It compels when it cannot persuade. There 
is Alexander Pope, a Catholic, and who would discover it from the run of 
his poems? ‘There is Samuel Johnson, born a Protestant, yearning for the 
Catholic Church, and bursting out into fitful defences of portions of her 
doctrine and discipline, yet professing to the last that very Protestantism which 
could neither command his affections, nor cure his infirmities. And, in our 
own time, there was Walter Scott ashamed of his own Catholic tendencies 
and cowering before Wordsworth, obliged to do penance for Catholics by 
anti-Catholic compliments to them. Scott must plead antiquarianism in 
extenuation of his prevarication; Wordsworth must plead Pantheism; and 
Burke, again, political necessity. Liberalism, scepticism, infidelity, these 
must be the venial errors, under plea of which a writer escapes reprobation 
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for the enormity of feeling tenderly toward the religion of his fathers, and of 
his neighbours around him. It labours under a proscription of three centuries, 
and it is outlawed by immemorial custom. 


It is well that Newman included philosophy as also suffer- 
ing from the anti-Catholic bias. Indeed, the two character- 
istics of the Protestant tradition, superficiality and confusion 
of principles, expressed themselves early in modern English 
philosophy. This may be seen to good advantage in the case 
of Thomas Hobbes” and John Locke.” The state absolutism 
of Hobbes, subjecting to itself even religion and conscience, 
could not be acceptable to Locke; and yet Locke, combating 
the principles of absolutism, would not extend his doctrine of 
freedom to embrace everyone in his political utopia. In the 
final analysis, however, they could see eye-to-eye regarding 
Catholics. Hobbes would take liberty from all, Protestant 
and Catholic; Locke would give it to all except “papists and 
atheists.” 


THE REACTION 


Fortunately, however, a reaction came in toward the close 
of the last century. Features other than invective or eulogy 
began to be introduced into accounts of English outlook and 
life, a reaction that is described by the Reverend William W. 
Hunt in his preface to James Gairdner’s Lollardy and the 
Reformation in England. Speaking of Gairdner, he said :® 


He believed he had a special work to do: indeed, it may also be said, a 
message to deliver. Modest and humble as he was, he could not but be 
conscious that he had gained a fuller knowledge of the Reformation period 
in our history, of the influences that gave rise to it and directed its course, 





37Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, 
Ecclesiastical and Civil (London, 1885), 82-162. 

38John Locke, The Works of John Locke. A Letter concerning Toleration, being 
a Translation of the Epistola de Tolerantia (London, 1823), VI, 45-47. Cf. Joseph 
Maréchal, Precis d’Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne. Tome Premier. De la 
Renaissance a Kant (Louvain, 1933), 230; and William Turner, History of Philosophy 
(London, 1903), 445, 493. 

39Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation, IV, preface, xi. 
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and the characters and aims of the principal persons who favored or opposed 
it, than was in the possession of the public. He felt constrained to publish 
the result of his labors, for he considered that much error was current on 
these matters, that religious prejudice had warped the judgment of many who 
had written on them, and that too little account was taken of the wrongs 
inflicted on Catholics and of the tyranny, greed and irreverence, the robbery 
of God and His Church which in his view disgraced the Reformation in 
England. 


It was not to be expected, however, that a complete change 
of heart was to be brought about immediately. There has 
been a definite reluctance to abandon the traditionally anti- 
Catholic view. Even after the falsehoods of Gibbon had been 
exposed, Professor J. B. Bury wrote in the preface of his 1909 
edition of Gibbon: “If we take into account the vast range of 
his work, his accuracy is amazing and, with all his disadvan- 
tages, his slips are singularly few.” A. W. Ward joins his 
praise of Gibbon to that of Bury. After acknowledging Gib- 
bon’s faults—some so serious as an inadequate command and 
appreciation of his subject and an ignoring of some phases of 
it—he says Gibbon’s work is complete although imperfect: 
“Tt is as a whole that his work has maintained the position it 
conquered for itself in historical literature.” Although ack- 
nowledging that Gibbon’s literary art may suffer from man- 
nerisms, that as scientific history his work has in many respects 
become superannuated, he maintains that its main and dis- 
tinctive qualities continue unimpaired.“ This is not surpris- 
ing when so notorious a falsifier as Foxe, even after the absurd- 
ities of his Book of Martyrs have been revealed by S. R. Mait- 
land and others, continues to find champions among reputable 
historians. Gardiner and Mullinger wrote in their Introduc- 
tion to English History: 


Foxe was a man of high character and undoubted integrity of purpose, 





40Tbid., ix. 

“1The Cambridge History of English Literature (Cambridge, 1912-1917), X, 314. 

42Samuel R. Gardiner and T. B. Mullinger, Introduction to English History (Lon- 
don, 1903), 309. 
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but his sympathies were altogether with the extreme Protestant party, and 
his Puritanical views would never permit him to subscribe to the Articles of 
the Established Church. There is consequently little reason to doubt that, 
though there is no reason to suppose that he wilfully misstated facts, his 
representations are largely coloured by his feelings as a partisan. He was 
acrimoniously attacked by Harding, Harpsfield (Alan Cope), and others, 
but their vehemence in a great measure recoiled upon themselves, and com- 
paratively few of his statements have been disproved. 


No mention is made of the connection of Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs with the Centuriators of Magdeburg nor of the ad- 
verse criticism it has suffered from reliable historians.* In 
his Bibliography of British History, Conyers Read merely 
states, for instance, that it is a “work of great industry, but 
strongly partisan and to be used with care.“ This is not 
unlike Read’s appreciation of Froude’s History of a sean 
which he describes as follows: 


The classic for the period from the fall of Wolsey to the defeat of the 
Armada and one of the great masterpieces of English historical literature, 
based upon very wide research in English and continental archives. Not 
accurate in detail and coloured throughout by a strong anti-Catholic bias, 
but invaluable. 


He calls Freeman’s exposure of Froude a “virulent and un- 
merited attack.’ 

Here it is interesting to note that the Reverend Joseph Keat- 
ing, S.J., editor of the Month, sees a benefit in what many 
consider as the bias which English historians have brought to 
their attempt to give the record of the past.“ While insisting 
that the historian must needs watch over his feelings—espe- 
cially those that might be affected by religious, political or 
racial bias—Dr. Keating points out that the divergence in 





48See M. V. Hay, A Chain of Error in Scottish History (New York, 1927). The 
first two chapters of this work treat of the influence of the Centuriators of Magde- 
burg on the writing of British history and the continued influence of German 
Lutheranism on the study of English Church history. 

“Bibliography of British History, Tudor Period, 1485-1603 (Oxford, 1933), 43. 

5Ibid., 26. 

“The Plague of Historical Falsehood,” in the Month (1864) CXXXV (1920), 
70-72. 
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politics and ideals everywhere recognizable in the writings of 
the English Protestant historians makes them easily classifi- 
able. He regards this fact as having had a salutary effect on 
English history as a whole. It helps to prevent from passing 
unchallenged for too long a time untrue statements and un- 
sound inferences. Father Keating writes: 


No one reads Macaulay without allowing for his Whig bias, so constantly 
has it been pointed out. Even in his own lifetime J. A. Froude’s complete 
inability to state the truth when it conflicted with his presuppositions was 
generally recognized, owing to the attacks of Freeman. And something of 
the same fate threatens to befall a far more honest historian, S. R. Gardiner, 
whose Cromwellian prejudices have apparently led him to ignore or misrep- 
resent events which reflect upon his hero’s character. 


After citing instances of how Professor Usher and other his- 
torians have criticized Gardiner for having made statements 
which are not borne out by his references, he adds: 


These are striking examples of how political bias is allowed to distort the 
truth, even in the pages of an historian of the highest repute. That they 
should be thus publicly exposed is some indication that the process of re- 
writing English history is being vigorously pursued. But only the exertions 
of Catholics can secure that their Church and its doctrines cease to be 
travestied. ... We cannot re-write the classics, but history is a living subject, 
and . . . there is immediate need of a great Catholic battle for truth. 


CATCHING UP WITH THE LIE 


That battle won its first victory when truth began to filter 
through. Despite the persistent efforts of even reputable his- 
torians to reconcile prejudice with facts, the testimony of cer- 
tain scholars, particularly of specialists in law, economics, 
finance, politics, and like fields, is converging toward a strik- 
ing exposition of the falsehoods upon which English history 
has been built. No better example of this can be found than 
in the case of Elizabeth, whom history has credited with lay- 
ing the foundations of the modern power of England and of 
founding the English Protestant Church. The following 
scholars have been chosen from that constantly increasing 
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group of specialists who are contributing to the denial of 
Elizabeth’s last claims to greatness. Although it must be ad- 
mitted that Froude was the first to expose the weakness of the 
Queen’s personal rule, it remained for Smith to reveal fully 
the extent of Cecil’s power. Additional information as to the 
influence of Elizabeth’s passionate nature on affairs of state 
may be had in the works of Edwards,* Nicholas® and von 
Klarwell.” And while Pollard” has proved that Elizabeth, 
and not Philip II, was the aggressor in the troubles between 
England and Spain, Bayne” has definitely established Eng- 
land as the aggressor in the difficulties with Rome. Lipson in 
his Economic History of England™ treats of the stoppage of 
trade which was caused by Philip’s retaliatory measures and 
which led to the commercial crisis of 1586; this he shows to 
have been the cause of the depression which lasted until the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. The persistent myth that sixteenth- 
century England was a land flowing with milk and honey is 
further dispelled by Rogers,“ whose fifth volume throws 
valuable light on the economic results of the piracies. The 
claim that the present powerful British navy owes its begin- 
ning to Queen Elizabeth, is dealt with by Corbett,” who 
shows that the Queen’s only naval policy consisted in permit- 
ting, often in protecting, the buccaneers who roamed the seas 


*fAlan Gordon Smith, William Cecil, The Power behind Elizabeth (London, 1934), 
passim. 

Edward Edwards, The Life of Sir W. Raleigh, based on Contemporary Docu- 
ments, etc. (London, 1868), passim. 

49N. H. Nicholas, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Christopher Hatton (London, 
1847), passim. 

5°Victor von Klarwell, Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners, trans. by T. N. Nash 
(London, 1928), passim. 

5\Pollard, History of England, Vol. VI, 190-191. 

53C, G. Bayne, Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565, in the Oxford Historical and 
Literary Studies (Oxford, 1913), passim. 

38Ephraim Lipson, The Economic History of England, Vol. I (London, 1915; 5th 
ed., 1929; II and III, London, 1931), passim. 

“Thorold Rogers, 4 History of Agriculture and Prices in England (Oxford, 1866- 
1900), passim. 
55Corbett, op. cit., passim. 
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in search of Spanish ships and booty; the equally absurd claims 
for the learning and integrity of Elizabeth’s Protestant bishops 
are shattered by Kennedy” and White.” Chapman™ proves 
that the denial of a persecution is shown to be no less ridicu- 
lous. Rait’s and Cameron’s™ scholarly study on the perfidy of 
Elizabeth’s relations with Mary, Queen of Scots, bears out in 
one detail the deplorable state of Elizabethan justice as pic- 
tured by Maitland” and Stephen” in their equally reputable 
works. Hall,” on the other hand, discloses the frightful state 
of society in general, the result of that economic and moral 
misery which has not been exceeded in the whole of English 
history. In short, a mere glance at the first-rate works which 
are being produced in finance, social welfare, agriculture and 
other subjects of a related nature, will show that much is being 
done, although indirectly, to prove the falsity of what has 
been considered sacred in England’s past. As yet, the general 
historian and the compiler have not seen fit to incorporate 
these findings in their works. The textbook writer will be 
affected by the scholarship of the specialist only when the 
general historian will have affected the compiler. It would 
be expecting too much of the historical romancer, the romantic 
historian, and the poet, to ask that they regard seriously the 
problem of historical exactness. Hence, it must be admitted 
that a certain amount of false history will appear, often under 
the guise of elegant writing. 





56W. P. M. Kennedy, Elizabethan Episcopal Administration (London, 1925), passim. 

STF. O. White, Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops (London, 1898), passim. 

88]. H. Chapman, The Persecution under Elizabeth, trans. R. H. Soc., [IX (1881), 
21-43. 

59R. A. Rait and A. I. Cameron, King James’ Secret Negotiations between Elizabeth 
and James VI Relating to the Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots (London, 1927), 
passim. 

oF, W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (Cambridge, 
1911), passim. 
61J, F. Stephen, 4 History of Criminal Law in England (London, 1883), passim. 
*2Hubert Hall, Society in the Elizabethan Age (London, 1886; 4th ed., 1901), passim. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CATHOLIC HISTORIAN 


However, the responsibility of introducing truth into Eng- 
lish history should not be left to the specialist in law, eco- 
nomics, finance, agriculture, or poor relief. It is the business 
of the historian as such to give the true story of the past of 
England. The role which Catholic scholars should play in 
this venture is of the first importance. In fact, they should 
draw up a program of proposed undertakings, a plan that 
would eliminate all gaps, all duplications, all appreciable 
differences in the excellence of the scholarship of the respec- 
tive contributions. The creation of an Historical Institute in 
which American and English students could collaborate 
should be the first step in the right direction. Scholars on 
both sides of the Atlantic should cooperate, since the Protes- 
tant tradition in English historical literature has left its mark 
on American life and thought as well as on that of England. 
This explains much which is regrettable in our own national 
record, especially in that of the colonial period. It is a point 
which should be remembered by those English historians who 
believe that the writing of English history should be done by 
Englishmen alone, or who think that the history of America 
goes back no farther than the landing of John Smith or the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

It seems quite logical that the Tudor period should be 
treated first; for once the absurdities that are still being writ- 
ten and taught regarding the sixteenth century have been 
eliminated, the whole structure of the Protestant tradition 
must tumble down. Little will have to be done with Henry 
VIII, since few regard him and his coterie with anything but 
contempt; the reign of Edward VI is no longer considered the 
regime of a Calvinistic boy-saint; even the once “bloody 
Mary” is beginning to take her rightful place as the greatest 
‘ of the Tudors. But Elizabeth needs to be studied further, and 
her reign to be more thoroughly explored. Here is the founda- 
tion of practically all the stupidities that have been written 
into English literature and history and which have been in- 
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stilled into the mind of the average Englishman. Despite the 
historical adjustments clearly made in widely separated fields 
—and this because documents are being read with less violent 
prejudices and much that has intimidated Catholic defense is 
being put to a severe test—the manifold suppressio veri and 
suggestio fals: still raise their heads and must be dealt with. 
The more apparent truths as revealed by documentary evi- 
dence will take care of themselves. 

It should occasion no surprise to find the average English- 
man set against an investigation of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Father Pollen once wrote that so exceedingly desirous are his 
fellow-countrymen to hear well of their “great queen” that 
they are abnormally sensitive to the accusations brought 
against her and would avail themselves of any excuse for 
dismissing such an inquiry, if one were to be offered.” Never- 
theless, such inquiries have been urged. In 1930, the Rever- 
end Leo Hicks, S.J., wrote of the need for a new life of 
Elizabeth as the sine qua non for a real understanding of the 
modern period in English history.“ In his introduction to 
England and the Catholic Church, Meyer declares that “so 
far, no historical work exists which gives an unprejudiced 
account of the fortunes of the English Catholics during this 
lengthy period.”” Acknowledging that on the Catholic side 
much has been written from the point of view of the missions 
and edification, such as Challoner’s two volumes on the mis- 
sionary priests,” and Morris’ Troubles of Our Catholic Fore- 
fathers,” he declares these do not give the necessary general 
account as that outlined by Pollen in his The English Cath- 
olics in the Reign of Elizabeth. As an indication that much 





83“Religious Persecution under Elizabeth,’ in the Month (London, 1864), CIV 
(1904), 500. 

64“Wanted: A New and True History of Queen Elizabeth,” in the Month, CLV 
(1930), 212-217. 

85Meyer, England and the Catholic Church, 2. 

66Richard Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests, ed. by J. H. Pollen, S.J. 
(London, 1924). 

87John Morris, The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers Related by Themselves, 
3 Vols. (London, 1872-1877). 
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has been written on the Protestant side out of bigotry and 
based on theories of no real foundation, Meyer cites as an ex- 
ample Mandell Creighton who says that the seminary priests 
were “desperate intriguers” and that the English character 
had deteriorated under foreign influences.“ Meyer adds: 
“Whoever accepts these kind of statements speaks from the 
standpoint of the Elizabethan government and not from the 
standpoint of history.” 

Indeed, the same bigotry, the falsehoods, and the suppres- 
sion of facts that began with Jewel, the first official apologist 
of the new English Church, continues in some degree to direct 
much that is being written on Queen Elizabeth. No wonder, 
then, there is a crying need for a new life of this much-dis- 
cussed woman. Until this life is written, English history will 
remain largely what it is today, a sorry record of untold truths 
and half-told facts, all in support of a tradition that is as anti- 
Catholic as it is nationalistic—a tradition born of the chief 
by-products of the Protestant Revolt. 





®8Mandell Creighton, The English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth in his Historical 
Lectures and Addresses (London, 1903), 162, quoted by Meyer, op. cit., 3. 














Correspondence 


IMPAIRING AQUINAS’ REPUTATION 


EDITOR: Allow me to open this communication with a sincere word 
of praise for all those associated with THOUGHT in either an editorial or a 
contributive capacity. Its high standards of scholarship and criticism furnish 
a convincing evidence of the energy and the vitality of the Catholic Press in 
America. Having attained so well-established a position of leadership and 
influence in its field, THouGHT can surely withstand without damage an 
occasional barb of criticism. It is with this conviction in mind that I make 
so bold as to object, with no venom and with all due respect to its author, 
to the essay in the December, 1937 issue, entitled “Saint Thomas Aquinas 
and the Constitution.” 

To my mind, there is a very real, and a very practicable, Catholic system 
of political philosophy, of which St. Thomas is admittedly the supreme 
exemplar. The principles of political organization and obligation educed by 
his great mind have perennial value, and universal applicability. It is precisely 
for this reason that it has always seemed to me a rather dangerous occupa- 
tion to attempt an identification of the “ever-present reality” of Thomistic 
political philosophy with any particular governmental system. I see this danger 
even when the particular governmental system involved is our own, successful 
and satisfactory as the latter may be. The danger exists, of course, not so 
much for the governmental system as for the reputation of Thomistic political 
philosophy. As a devoted American citizen, I am naturally concerned with 
the success of the American constitutional system ; but as a student of political 
thought, convinced of the validity of scholastic principles, I am equally con- 
cerned with the maintenance of Aquinas’ true reputation as a political phil- 
osopher. It is because the article in question does not attempt to tie the Amer- 
ican constitutional system of 1789 to the Thomistic band-wagon that I feel 
compelled to object. 

In the article, much is made of the community of ideas and ideals of St. 
Thomas and his school on the one hand, with those of two members of the 
Constitutional Convention, James Wilson of Pennsylvania and Daniel Car- 
roll of Maryland, on the other. This community can be admitted without 
question—in fact, it is amply demonstrated, in the case of Wilson at least, 
in another essay in the same issue of THouGnT. Such an admission, how- 
ever, offers no support to the contention that scholastic principles of political 
philosophy were embodied in the constitutional system actually set up by the 
Convention. It remains to be shown whether the “American”’ political phil- 
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osophy of 1789 was identical with that of Wilson and Carroll. In other 
words, the whole question becomes one of the extent to which these two men 
influenced the handiwork of the Convention, which latter, incidentally, was 
attended by some fifty-odd other members. Carroll’s part was definitely 
secondary, as even a perfunctory appraisal of the records attests. Wilson, it 
is true, was far more influential in the Convention. There is general agree- 
ment on McLaughlin’s statement that he stands beside Madison as one of 
the two greatest thinkers in the Convention. He made no less than one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight speeches, being second only to Gouverneur Morris, who 
delivered one hundred and seventy-three. But speeches, and even an ability to 
think correctly, prove nothing. The only safe method of discovering how 
effective Wilson’s thought and speeches actually were, in the Convention, is 
by an analysis of the Convention’s work—the Constitution itself. 

If the constitutional system of 1789 represents a proper application of 
Thomistic political principles, much can be said in denunciation of those 
principles, as it has been said, frequently and with justice, of the original 
Constitution, both for what it contained and for what it omitted. In the first 
place, if St. Thomas approved the doctrine of popular sovereignty (properly 
construed, of course), he could not have approved the Constitution, for that 
document contained not a single provision designed to effectuate the sov- 
ereignty of “the people.” True, it began grandiloquently with the phrase 
“we the people’ as the ordainers of the Constitution. But who were these 
“people”? How many Americans of 1788 were given a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity to express any view at all on the new system? It is all but certain 
that only a small portion had such an opportunity. As McLaughlin, in his 
Constitutional History of the United States, records: ““No one can positively 
know whether or not, if the people of the whole country in primary meetings 
or by individual votes had had the opportunity of passing upon the Consti- 
tution, it would have been rejected. There was strong opposition” (p. 219, 
italics mine). In other, franker words, the Constitutional Convention pro- 
vided for the ratification of its handiwork as the basic law of the land, a 
method which did not insure a true expression of popular sovereignty, and 
which, in actual fact, left in doubt the basic and fundamental question: do 
the people as a whole approve? Was this all that the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty meant to St. Thomas? 

In the second place, it is contended, and with justice, that Aquinas’ “politi- 
cal doctrine rests primarily on the basis of a real democracy, i.e., a system in 
which the sovereign power of the State is vested in the people as a whole, 
and is exercised by them or their elected agents.” Now where in the Consti- 
tution of 1789 can any corresponding doctrine be found? It simply is not 
there. The only elective offices provided are the Presidency and the two 
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Houses of Congress. In the case of the Presidency, its occupant was to be 
chosen by an electoral college, chosen in turn by any method that the States 
saw fit to adopt. As a matter of fact, few of them adopted even a partially 
democratic method until the advent of Jackson. In the case of the Senate, 
choice was by State legislatures and there was nothing in the Constitution to 
insure democratic choice of these selecting bodies. Finally, for the House of 
Representatives, the franchise was to be extended merely to the electors of the 
more numerous branch of the State legislature. —TThroughout the Constitution, 
then, there is no definition of “‘the people.” That definition is left to other 
authorities, and with absolute freedom to define as they pleased. In this con- 
nection, it should be remembered that the members of the Convention knew 
perfectly well how narrowly the States were then defining the term “people.” 
This fact justifies at least a suspicion that the mind of the Convention was 
generally in favor of including in “the people” only those who owned a cer- 
tain amount of property, who professed the “right” religious beliefs, who 
were white, and who were male. Can this be what Aquinas meant when he 
advocated the election of government officials by the people? If it is, then 
practically every government which has ever existed has been founded on 
“popular sovereignty,’ and has been “democratic” in organization. Such a 
conclusion makes the terms “popular sovereignty” and “democracy” utterly 
hollow and meaningless. “All should have some part in the government,” 
says the great scholastic. Could he have meant that mere obedience is a part 
in the government? The Constitution of 1789, while it did not necessarily 
limit the great majority to mere submission, did not on the other hand pro- 
vide positively any other part for them to play. In short, it was neither 
democratic nor undemocratic, and can hardly, therefore, be identified with 
Aquinas’ views, which were definitely democratic. 

In the third place, and again quite justly, it is argued in the essay under 
review that a basic principle with St. Thomas was human equality—‘nature 
made all men equal in liberty.” Was any corresponding principle enshrined 
in the American Constitution? Half the men in the Convention were slave- 
owners; so the subject of slavery was studiously avoided, and the Conven- 
tion “passed the buck.” The net result was that the Constitution protected 
property in human beings for over seventy years, during which time not one 
single human right or liberty was recognized or protected by the Constitution, 
for a negro slave. His life, his property, his family, his liberty, all were at 
the disposal of his owner; and the Constitution was silent. To hold, in the 
face of such facts as these, that the Constitution upheld the Thomistic prin- 
ciple that “all men stand equal before the law” is callow mockery. 

Finally, the article in question goes beyond the original Constitution, and 
turns to the Tenth Amendment, one of those forced out of the original 
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framers, against their wills, as a result of the strong opposition displayed 
throughout the country for their handiwork of 1787. That amendment, which 
provides that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people,” is found to be a further application of the Thomistic tradi- 
tion, mainly by reason of the concluding phrase, “‘or to the people,” inserted 
at the behest of Carroll. In regard to this point, a primary objection can be 
raised on the ground that nowhere did Aquinas advocate a retention of part 
of the powers of government by the people; it was Suarez who did so. More 
important, however, is the fact that, in the one hundred and sixty years of 
the Constitution’s life, this phrase has remained absolutely meaningless. No 
American court has ever denied any governmental power to the nation or to 
the States on a basis of this phrase. It is true, of course, that there are certain 
things which neither nation nor States may do, but these things are specifically 
prohibited elsewhere in the Constitution. And up to the present at least, they 
are the only things prohibited. What then becomes of our high-sounding 
phrase, “or to the people”? 

Enough has been pointed out, I think, to indicate the danger above men- 
tioned. Undoubtedly some features of the American system can be found 
which resemble the principles of the Angelic Doctor. But the resemblance 
should not be stretched beyond its real limits. To claim for Aquinas the 
authorship of the whole constitutional system, or even of its more important 
basic principles, can add nothing to his already secure reputation. On the 
contrary, it may quite seriously impair that reputation. 

Pau G. STEINBICKER, Pu.D. 

St. Louis University. 
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Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contribr tions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


EDUCATION 


THe PuitosopHy oF CHrISTIAN Epucation. By Herman Harrell 
Horne. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 171. $1.50. 


CHARACTER AND CHRISTIAN EpucaTion. By Stewart G. Cole. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press. Pp. 249. $2.00. 


CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN THE PusLic ScHOOL. By 
Vernon Jones. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 404. 
$3.00. 


To the Christian educationist, declarations such as the following are 
a genuine satisfaction: 

Christian education is the perfecting of man, in the image of God, as revealed 
in Christ. 


The goal for the individual is the character of Christ. The goal for the race is a 
Christ-like humanity. The absolute goal is the nature of God. 


Christlikeness is, in a word, the philosophy of Christian education. What- 
ever else is sought or achieved to the neglect of this, is worse than useless. 
“If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Thus far, in his conception and expression of the supreme aim of Christian 
education, Professor Horne is admirable. But the rest of his philosophy 
falters in some details. Energism, positivism, agnosticism, and the like, it 
sensibly opposes, standing 


in its various forms for the primal reality of mind and personality, for the Infinite 
Self, for the view that the conflicts and contradictions in human experience have a 
final solution, that what we now know only partially reveals the truly real, and that 
the self of man partakes of the nature of the Infinite Self. 


But its definition of truth, “primarily something to be done, not to be 
known,” is at fault. Truth is not primarily action, nor is it concerned with 
action, but with knowledge—the result of fruitful contact between intelli- 
gence and things as they are. As St. Paul remarks, it is one thing to know 
the good, another thing to do it. 
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Our author’s inexactness in his conception of truth accounts for various 
inconsistencies in his thought. For example, he declares Jesus to be the 
“Son of God,” “His own thought, the Logos.” In the light of this declara- 
tion, his question ‘How did Jesus come to think of God as a Father?” is not 
pertinent. Christ Himself declared His Divine Sonship before the High 
Priest, to mention but one occasion. Hence He did not “come to think of 
God as a Father.” “The term ‘Father’ applied to God” does not “begin as 
a figure of speech and end as a vital reality.” 

Thus, also, our author’s conclusion that the existence of an Infinite 
Intelligence, a Supreme Personality, can neither be proven nor disproven, is 
inconsistent with his arguments for God’s existence, which are quite 
conclusive. 

Referring to the exponents of his philosophy, he names but one con- 
temporary, William Ernest Hocking of Harvard. I wonder whether he 
includes in his private list any of the present-day scholastic writers. It 
would, no doubt, be gratifying to him to note some points of agreement 
with his “idealism.” 

Dr. Cole has set before himself a noble purpose—to solve a problem of 
great concern to every Christian educationist, namely, the conflict between 
Christianity and “secular idealism.” The one he calls, after Dewey, 
“articulate,” the other “inarticulate” religion. Articulate religion, such as 
is Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, Judaism, has ‘“‘a particular world view, 
symbolism, and structural form.” JInarticulate religion is a “character 
process” resulting from the fact that “intrinsically spiritual values may arise 
in commonplace adjustment of person and person, or person and nature- 
world.” His solution is “Christianity at its best,” “neither a doctrinal 
system nor a denominational program, but a group of people spiritualizing 
the major incidents of the common life.” 

It can easily be granted that there is little difference between the author’s 
concept of articulate religion and inarticulate religion. Hence the plaus- 
ibility of his conclusion that if churchmen would 


rethink their convictions that Sunday is “God’s day,” the church is the “house of 
God,” the ministry of the Church is subject to the “call of God,” Church budgeting is 
“giving to God,” the Bible is the “Word of God,” and so on 


(how far on, I wonder!), it would make possible a harmonious combination— 
“Christianity at its best.” 

But Professor Cole has not conceived the full extent of this division of 
religion ; it categorically divides “man’s supreme values and deepest loyalties” 
into those resulting from God’s revelation to mankind (articulate religion) 
and those arising independently of this revelation. Now, since it is impos- 
sible to determine what values and deepest loyalties have arisen independently 
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of the values introduced or stressed by Christ, an individual who unquestion- 
ably exemplifies inarticulate religion can have no contact with the civilization 
of the present day, for that civilization is instinct, shot through with Chris- 
tianity. He must have only such contact with God as when “God is 
immanent and ‘speaking’”’ consequent on his establishing “such harmony 
with impinging reality that superior values condition life.” (And, of course, 
no Catholic calls into question the possibility of such contact.) 

Such individuals were the pagan Greeks and Romans. They had intrinsic 
spiritual values arising in commonplace adjustment of person and person or 
person and nature-world. Indeed, such a milieu cradled the wisdom of 
Aristotle and the virtue of Socrates. But such products are striking excep- 
tions. For the ordinary pagan Greek or Roman “the great fundamental 
principles of religious living’ were befouled by a social atmosphere that 
countenanced slavery, lust, the degradation of woman, contempt of human 
life and suffering. 

Thus a contrast between the values of a pagan Greek or Roman and a 
Christian brings out how much Christianity corrected, clarified, and com- 
pleted the great fundamental principles of religious living as embodied in the 
inarticulate religion of ancient paganism. To Christianity, an articulate 
religion, we owe our conception of the one, true, personal God, as opposea 
to anthropomorphic polytheism; of Providence as opposed to fate; of personal 
immortality as opposed to the shadowy, uncertain nether world of the ancients ; 
of purity as opposed to lust; of universal charity as opposed to self-seeking. 
Some idea of God is, no doubt, better than none; any idea of immortality 
is worth something. But Christ preached better values than the pagan with 
his inarticulate religion knew. 

And here we may well state the exact nature of the conflict between 
secular idealism and Christianity—it is a conflict of values; the merely good 
against the highest, the best. “You have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy. But I say to you, love your 
enemies ; do good to them that hate you. . . .” 

There is but one solution for such a conflict and that, as suggested by the 
author, is concession. But in a reasonable order of things, which should 
give way, the higher value to the low, or the lower to the high? Christ 
lowered His values not a whit for Scribe or Pharisee or for anyone else. 
He would have no concession, no compromise. Who would venture to 
suggest to Him that He “rethink His convictions. . .”? 

Dr. Cole envisions a cessation of the conflict: 


If Christianity at its best supersedes prevailing Protestantism, it will equate the 
values inherent in character education and afford youth an inclusive faith by which 
they can see life steady and see it whole. 
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Has it not occurred to him that, perhaps, Christianity at its best preceded 
Protestanism? Does he forget that, after the Crucifixion and the persecu- 
tions, came Constantine, and peace? This was a solution to the conflict, and 
it came about not by the high stooping low but by the low rising high; 
Constantine accepted Christ’s eternal values. And after him came the Ages 
of Faith, Christianity at its best, when men under the leadership of Christ, 
subordinated and held lesser values, money, health, a mediocre morality, all 
the temporal values of this life in their proper perspective against the back- 
ground of Christ’s eternal values. 

No, our author need not envision some new solution to this age-old con- 
flict; the solution, too, is old. It is not a secularization of Christianity, but 
a re-Christianization of the secular world that we need. Let all men establish 
or reestablish the conviction that “the Bible is the ‘Word of God,’ ” and that 
He means His commandments and the precepts of Christian morality; let 
them take Him at His word that the tangible things of this world are of 
value only in relation to life eternal; then will Christianity at its best revive 
and flourish anew. 

Professor Jones’ book records a detailed and carefully conducted experi- 
mental study of which the most important aim was 
to find out if demonstrable improvement in character and citizenship of children 
could be achieved through planned and systematic instruction given under present 
school conditions. 


The results were positive, but not significant. 

The author acknowledges the inadequacy of the scope of his experiment 
but “under present school conditions” he could not reasonably hope for 
results more favorable to character education even with more careful and 
detailed administration and a wider curriculum, because under present school 
conditions the main drive for character improvement, namely, instruction in 
the truths and training in the precepts of revealed religion, is cast out. 
Whatever be man’s mental mechanism, the fact is that only motives make 
him choose to act. And he acts “because,” or his act has nothing to do with 
character improvement. Consequently a scheme of character training which 
eliminates the only source of adequate motives for lasting character improve- 
ment may be expected to bear meager fruit. 

Against the foregoing contention of a Catholic reviewer, a result of the 
tests may be cited—that “comparison of the honesty among the children of 
the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths revealed little difference among 
these groups.” To explain this finding I plead no error or oversight on the 
part of the experimenter, but that the subjects are not representative Catholic 
students. Regardless of the fault, it must be said that Catholic children who 
attend public schools are not, as a rule, ingrained with the principles and 
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practices that make for true Catholic culture. Hence, I know from his 
manifest fairness that our author would not, without further experimentation, 
extend to all parochial-school children whether Catholic, Protestant or other- 
wise, this parity with the students of secular schools. 

Additional conclusions concerning teaching methods, their variation in 
effectiveness from teacher to teacher, and provision for emotional toning to 
learning in the field of character and citizenship, are interesting and valuable. 
Through the courtesy of the author, copies of the tests used may be obtained 
from Clark University for the payment of transportation charges. 

Rosert E. SouTrHarp, S.J. 


THE PuriITAN Pronaos. Studies in the Intellectual Life of New England 
in the Seventeenth Century. By Samuel Eliot Morison. New York: 
New York University Press. Pp. 281. $3.75. 


THE Private ScHooLts oF COLONIAL Boston. By Robert F. Seybolt. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 106. $1.50. 


THe Conpuct OF THE SCHOOLS OF JEAN-BAPTISTE DE LA SALLE. By F. 
de la Fontainerie. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. Pp. 242. 
$1.50. 


Professor Morison has already presented the world with scholarly chron- 
icles of his Alma Mater for her tercentenary year in his The Founding of 
Harvard College and its sequel Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century. 
There is a touch of seventeenth-century pedantry about the title of the book 
—one wonders how many reviewers had to scurry to their Liddell and 
Scott to discover its meaning?—but there the pedantry ends. The book 
is written with charm and distinction. Professor Morison is that rare com- 
bination of scientific scholarship and humanistic outlook. Evidently seven- 
teenth-century Massachusetts is the patria of his mind. There is the nostalgic 
note of the laudator temporis acti about his writing. And how valiantly he 
rises to the defense of the culture of that day, how crushingly he lays low 
the catchpenny writers of history, especially the writers of history of educa- 
tion, who know no history. New England schools, Professor Morison says, 
“have been approached from almost every point of view but the historical ; 
and with altogether too much emotion.” His contempt for those who regard 
the days when religion was taught in the schools as dark ages is unbounded: 


It seems to be an axiom ... with many professional educators of today, that 
schools inspired by the spirit of religion, or conducted by ecclesiastics, are worthless. 
If that is true, we must condemn all schools and universities of the first sixteen 
Christian centuries; and all Catholic, Rabbinical, and church schools of our own 
day, in the same breath with those of colonial New England. Supposing that the 
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schools of New England were just as religious in purpose as the parochial schools 
and Jesuit colleges of today, by what pedagogical or philosophical principle is a 
knowledge of the elements and of Latin grammar and literature rendered socially 
negligible when inculcated by teachers with a definitely religious purpose and outlook ? 


This book should be on the required reading list for all students of 
American education. Not only are the schools, elementary, secondary, and 
higher in colonial New England described graphically, but there are excellent 
chapters on printing and bookselling, on the libraries, private and public, on 
the style of sermons preached in the dreary meeting-houses, the historical and 
political literature, the verse published in New England, and the beginnings 
of scientific investigation. 

The slender volume of Professor Seybolt, beautifully printed by the 
Harvard University Press, is a collection of sources on the private schools 
of colonial Boston, a valuable supplement to his earlier book, Public Schools 
of Colonial Boston. Contemporary manuscripts and printed documents are 
the basis of the present study on the private schools as they were of the 
previous study. The records of the private schools afford an interesting con- 
trast to the public schools. The latter were distinctly conservative and-held 
fast to traditional curricula and teaching procedures. ‘The private schools, 
free from the control of the town meeting, provided an astonishingly rich 
program of instruction which seems to have been designed to meet the con- 
temporary educational needs of the townsfolk. The book is a model of its 
kind. 

While Harvard College and the system of schools in Boston were still 
in their infancy, there was born in Rheims a boy who was destined to have 
a world-wide influence on Catholic education, Jean-Baptiste de la Salle, 
the founder of the Christian Brothers. In 1695, Saint Jean-Baptiste pub- 
lished for his Brothers a book embodying his educational philosophy and 
method, a book full of sound common-sense and Christian prudence, Conduite 
des écoles. Mr. de la Fontainerie has given us an excellent translation of 
this useful work together with a brief introduction on the life and works of 
the Saint. The translation has preserved the quaint flavor of the original. 
This splendid treatise on Christian education deserved to be put in English 
dress. While some of the rules and regulations for the elementary schools of 
the brethren in France in the seventeenth century may strike the modern 
reader as quite outmoded, nevertheless the principles and the philosophy of the 
Saint are timeless and of special value to our day. The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company are to be congratulated on this very fine addition to their library of 


educational classics. 


WituaM J. McGucxken, S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


MOovEMENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By George 
H. Mead, edited by Merritt H. Moore. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. xxxix, 518. $5.00. 


This volume is the second in a series of three posthumously edited, in very 
able fashion, from notes taken by students of the late Professor Mead. 

In his first chapter, “From Renaissance to Revolution,” Professor Mead 
maintains that the late Renaissance period was one of revolution when men 
were breaking away from conceptions of the authority of the Church, “an 
authority which was arbitrary” (p. 12). The gospel of the revolution was 
embodied in Rousseau’s Contrat Social. Thus the stage is set to parade the 
doctrines of the more important non-scholastic philosophers, all of whom in 
one way or another derive from Rousseau. Kant is first in line. ‘‘Man’s 
intellect, in proportion as it is rational, is a lawgiving intellect. It can 
create society by being universal in character. In this sense, because he 
generalized this principle of Rousseau’s, Kant may be considered the philoso- 
pher of the revolution” (p. 27). But after the breakdown of the revolution 
and the failure to organize society on the basis of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, many men wished to return to the old order. Philosophic roman- 
ticism, the self-conscious return to the past, was born. But what is this 
“self” now viewing the past? Fichte attempts “to solve the problem of the 
self and its object in terms of moral experience; Schelling deals with it from 
the point of view of esthetic or artistic experience; and, most fundamental 
of all, Hegel deals with it in terms of logical experience, the experience of 
thought” (p. 87). ‘This experience is no longer poured into the static forms 
of Kant, but is a process, an evolution. This evolution became a general 
idea and, with Darwin and Lamarck, passed over into the field of organic 
phenomena. Bergson’s élan vital is another development of it. 

In France the Revolution was a political failure. But for the peasants it 
was an economic success. They got hold of the soil, the wealth of France. 
In England the process on the land was just the reverse. The squirearchy 
bought up the land and evicted the tenant farmers, who swelled the number 
of the idle, starving population. All the while mercantilism was steadily 
growing. The world market increased, the demand for goods ran high, 
industry called upon science to perfect machinery and power, especially steam 
power. Science came to the rescue; and so we have, in Professor Mead’s 
rather novel presentation, the industrial revolution creating the machine, and 
not the machine begetting the industrial revolution. The machine smashed 
Malthus’ theory of a geometric increase in population offset by a merely 
arithmetical augmentation of the food supply. The factory absorbed’ the 
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evicted tenant farmers, who were willing to accept even Ricardo’s starvation 
wage rather than lie idle. Next James Mills and his son John Stuart 
offered their utilitarianism in the hope of making the lives of the factory 
slave-workers as painless as possible. Finally we have the Communist 
Manifesto which Karl Marx edited, paradoxically enough, in the factory- 
infested England which was giving him shelter in his exile. This manifesto 
brought on a violent reaction against factory abuses and aimed to go all the 
way in relieving the sufferings of the proletariat by giving control of the 
means of production to the community. 

A large section of Professor Mead’s work is given to French philosophy 
which, in the nineteenth century, was reactionary, urban and individualistic. 
It tended, too, especially in Bergson, to be psychological and physiological 
rather than ideological. Bergson’s two leading ideas are embodied in the 
élan vital, an evolutionary and psychological concept, and in the duré, a 
metaphysical concept. Chateaubriand, de Maistre, and de Bonald represent 
the religious movement, the former basing his ideas on ritual, the two latter 
on dogmatic concepts. Mathematical thinking finds its exponents in Boutroux 
and Poincaré, positivism in Comte. Much importance is attributed to the 
philosophical implications of scientific research. 

Professor Mead has given us a clear, readable presentation of those 
philosophical trends of the nineteenth century which he has treated. He is an 
honest, progressive thinker, and on the whole attains considerable success 
when he attempts to expound Catholic beliefs and outlooks. Despite his 
effort to be fair, however, he has made some implications and statements to 
which we must take exception. His opinion that the authority exercised by 
the Church in medieval times was “arbitrary” (cf. pp. xi, 12) simply shows 
he has misunderstood both the Church and medieval philosophy. Again, he 
holds, erroneously, that in the medieval mind the state derived its authority 
from the Church, which in turn got it from God (p. 12). Then he gives 
Rousseau credit for a new discovery which makes “a rational state” possible, 
by finding “in man’s rational nature the basis” for the state’s authority (p. 
13). Where else, we ask, did the great thinkers of earlier centuries find it? 
Professor Mead’s view bespeaks either an appalling ignorance or a thorough- 
going misunderstanding of the theories of the state propounded by Aquinas, 
Bellarmine and Suarez. It is indeed unfortunate that in giving the detailed 
background necessary to understand nineteenth-century thought he looks no 
farther back than Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke. Furthermore, it is not true 
to say that “the dogmatic structure of the church, its theological structure, 
inevitably came into conflict with science” (p. 275), nor that the theory of 
evolution came into conflict with the dogma of the church (p. 289), nor that 
dissenters from the state church in England after 1689 were free to carry out 


their own process of worship (p. 433). 
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But while the book is generally fair in what it contains, in its present form 
it sins grievously through a serious omission. By its title it professes to treat 
all the important thought movements of the century; and the editor thinks 
“that few significant thought developments have been neglected” (p.v). Yet 
not a word is said of the revival of scholastic thought carried forward in the 
nineteenth century by men so influential as Liberatore, Kleutgen and Mercier, 
and fostered by the great Catholic leader of the century, Pope Leo XIII, who 
embodied so much of its social and political philosophy in his justly famous 
Encyclicals Immortale Dei and Rerum Novarum. This movement has grown 
so consistently that today Scholasticism has more adherents throughout the 
world than any other philosophical system; it has produced present-day 
philosophers as prominent as Maritain and Gilson, and social documents with 
the wide-spread influence of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. Surely no 
book can exclude the beginnings of this system from “significant thought 
developments” and still claim title to fairness, completeness and truth. It is 
to be hoped that in a second edition the editors will repair this deficiency by 
adding, in collaboration with competent scholastic philosophers, an appendix 
on scholastic thought in the nineteenth century. 


C. A. Hersst, S.J. 


RELIGION AND ScieNce. By Bertrand Russell. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. 265. $2.00. 


RELIGION AND THE SciENcES OF LiFe. By William McDougall, F.R.S. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. Pp. 263. $3.00. 


The work of Bertrand Russell is a tiresome book. But the author is to 
be thanked for having written it with such superficiality that the ordinary 
reader can finish its 265 pages in 265 minutes. In reading it for review I 
spent more time at it than that. For before reading each chapter I paused 
to jot down what I expected to find; and almost without fail the prognosis 
was correct. Our old friends Giordano Bruno and Galileo, of course, are 
strutted out on the stage with their usual trappings, except that the latter 
does not (in the approved style) die in a filthy, vermin-ridden Roman 
dungeon. All the customary misapprehensions of free will and miracles are 
to be found, as well as the customary confusion of the points at issue, while 
the instances that might count against the indictment issued by the author 
are carelessly—or carefully ?—omitted. In a word, the only gratifying fea- 
tures of the book for an intelligent person are the excellent printing, the 
neat pale-blue binding, and above all the brevity. 

If this book were original its thesis could be called a monument to faulty 
reasoning, but the fact that it is a mediocre rehash of familiar errors pre- 
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cludes its being monumental at all. The very title, Religion and Science, 
projects the author onto a path calculated to mislead anyone not equipped 
with a more reliable understanding of religion than he possesses. For until 
writers abandon the facile apostrophization of both religion and science, as 
if they were two burly pugilists engaged in a never-ending fight—or occa- 
sionally shaking hands and burying their animosities—we shall continue to 
have a deluge of unreasonable reasoning on this much-written question. 
Galileo was not “Science” but a crotchety old man who did his utmost to 
antagonize and belittle his contemporaries, especially the churchmen; and 
their unfavorable verdict on his doctrine was not uninfluenced by their emo- 
tional reaction to his attack, which did not confine itself to the scientific 
domain. But that episode is entirely irrelevant to the question whether 
Christ proved Himself to be God and then established a Church which He 
guaranteed from doctrinal error. Besides, the device of grouping Catholi- 
cism, Bolshevism, Hitlerism, Protestantism, and Islamism under the common 
heading “Religion,” may be convenient for the author, but it leaves the 
reader in a trackless wilderness. Had the writer set out to prove that there 
is a conflict between autocratic obscurantists and those who seek facts, as 
well as between conservatives and radicals, he would have been much more 
convincing; but why write a book te prove a truth that is known to all? 

The old familiar threadbare patch of the majestic sweep of science is intro- 
duced on page 9, where the reader is told of the scientific process: individual 
facts, hypothesis, testing by further facts, theory, and finally law—which even 
then is not final, because “Science” is always open-minded. We see no in- 
timation of the personal meanness and animosities of scientists, we are not 
reminded that Darwin silenced or subdued his scientific antagonists because 
he had the more brazen champions. Rather, we are given the impression that 
scientists form a happy, congenial family, anxious to revise their pet beliefs if 
only the revision be justified by observation—which, of course, they are 
anxious to undertake. The fact is that scientists are no better or worse than 
other mortals, and it seems that mortals are conservative about the tenets 
which they hold seriously. Professed atheists and agnostics are blatantly open- 
minded in welcoming the latest streamlined models of gods, but on the ques- 
tion of atheism or agnosticism they are no more tolerant or receptive than 
the protagonists of anti-evolution in Tennessee. 

Like all the apostles of un-reason the author of this book wrenches to 
his own self-contradictory purposes the affinity which sane minds exhibit 
towards fundamental truths. In other words, there are certain fundamentals 
of ethics and epistemology which are readily and reasonably accepted by all 
normal humans; and these must be accepted—in spite of this book and its 
author—if we are to follow his argument, and if his argument is to have 
any meaning at all. Thus on page 39 our wrath is kindled against the In- 
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quisition for forcing Galileo into perjury—for all healthy minds detest per- 
jury. But why should he not commit perjury? for he could not really do so, 
for as the author states (p. 143): 


Nor is there any reason, in psychology, to assume a “subject” which, in perception, 
is brought into contact with an “object.” 


In fact, who or which is Galileo? For 


the difficulty, for science, arises from the fact that there does not seem to be such 
an entity as the soul or self (p. 142). 
No method outside science exists for proving or disproving anything (p. 151). 


Besides, what is perjury anyhow, since science does not even know whether 
God exists or not (p. 151). And whether God exists or not, perjury is un- 
intelligible since it involves—for the normal mind—the denial of truth, con- 
trary to the perjurer’s knowledge; but 


knowledge ceases to be a mental mirror of the universe, and becomes merely a 
practical tool in the manipulation of matter (p. 12). 


But why pursue a futile demand for consistency? Once a thinker—or 
rather writer—denies or calls into question his own substantial existence, 
the principle of contradiction, or the validity of knowledge, he bids adieu 
to all reason and sanity. If he remains sane it is only at the price of being 
inconsistent. In fact he cannot even pretend to establish his doctrines with- 
out relying on his readers’ acceptance of those fundamental truths which he 
seeks to overthrow. Just one more example of this cuckoo-like hatching of 
one’s intellectual truths in the hospitable nest of normal minds (p. 14): 


No real excellence can be inextricably bound up with unfounded beliefs; and if 
theological beliefs are unfounded, they cannot be necessary for the preservation of 
what is good in the religious outlook. To think otherwise is to be filled with fears 
as to what we may discover, which will interfere with our attempts to understand 
the world; but it is only in the measure in which we achieve such understanding that 
true wisdom becomes possible. 


This statement has a meaning on page 14, but not after pages 248 and 249 
and the whole of Chapter IX, where it is explained to us that morality and 
moral values are entirely subjective, and that moral mandates express noth- 
ing more than a wish and a personal state. 

Perhaps the author does not wish to be taken seriously. But if he does not, 
he is committing an egregious blunder; for he has not produced a good joke- 
book, and he is ignorantly messing around with a matter of the utmost 
seriousness. In these days when we are confronted with tremendous crises, 
when the forces of moral evil are striving to delude the masses into over- 
throwing one form of slavery and blindly entering another, it is criminal 
perversity to shake at the foundations of moral good. Men who have 
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acquired some literary vogue and notoriety ought to think seriously before 
they impose on the gullible public’s incapacity for thought, to undermine the 
storm-battered structure of civilization. 

It would be needlessly tiring to consider every one of the historical facts 
narrated in the book, and to give their background which the author con- 
sistently omits; or to attempt to exonerate the medieval theologians for not 
having had the good fortune of performing in their own day the accidental 
invention of the telescope and microscope. But I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning that in the thirteenth century St. Thomas wrote that although the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy seemed to explain all the movements of heav- 
enly bodies, that was no proof of its correctness; it was a convenient working- 
hypothesis, he said, but perhaps the real explanation is something as yet 
entirely unthought of by man. 

One finishes this book with a sigh of relief and with the strengthened 
conviction that no mathematician ought to venture into the publication of 
a book on religion until he has learned what religion is, and has learned to 
distinguish between religion and churchmen and theology. 

Religion and the Sciences of Life, by McDougall, is a delightful col- 
lection of fifteen essays, some of which have been previously published, 
some delivered as addresses, some are new. They show breadth of view and 
keenness of analysis, constructive criticism, an outlook at times hopeful and 
at times not so rosy. And although a person who is firmly convinced of the 
existence of a personal God and His divine Providence cannot agree with 
all that the author says, one does not feel he has been made the butt of stupid 
sleight-of-hand juggling with intelligence. 

As this collection was written over a period of twenty-seven years, and 
does not lay claim to the sequence of thought to be found in a unified book, 
a tolerably comprehensive estimate of its worth may be gleaned by scanning 
briefly a number of the chapters. 

I. “Religion and the Sciences of Life.” A healthy outlook from a man 
who knows-much more about psychology than Bertrand Russell, and has the 
good sense to see that scientists are not demigods. 

II. “Mechanism, Purpose and the New Freedom.” An able exposition 
of the inadequacy of the mechanistic explanation of human social life. 

IV. “The Need of Psychical Research.” The utility of psychical research 
in defense of spiritual and moral life. 

VI. “Anthropology and History.”’ An interesting exposition of the in- 
fluence of racial characteristics on the trend of history. 

VIII. “The Island of Eugenia—The Fantasy of a Foolish Philosopher.” 
The subtitle is well chosen. Like all Utopias, it is interesting: practically 
the only trouble is Original Sin, which is not taken into account. 





1Summa Theol., I, q. xxxii, art. 1, ad 2; In II De Coelo et Mundo, lect. xvii. 
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IX & X. “Family Allowances.” A well-reasoned defense of positive 
eugenics by means of family allowances; these are to be paid to the suc- 
cessful contenders in the British civil service examinations. 

XI. “Was Darwin Wrong?” The author does not decide whether 
Lamarck or the Neo-Darwinians are correct; and so he emphasizes the need 
of cooperation between the eugenists and euthenists. 

XII. “World Chaos.” The best essay of the collection. What is wrong 
with our civilization? It is top-heavy and lopsided as a result of the ex- 
aggeration of physical sciences and the neglect of human sciences. The 
remedy? Cultivate human sciences in order to interpret and direct our 
civilization. 

XIV. “Ethics of Nationalism.” A thought-provoking essay. A reasoned 
defense of tempered nationalism as opposed to cosmopolitanism. It is re- 
grettable that the author does not seem to be acquainted with the scholastic 
norm of morality, viz., complete human nature, which provides scope for 
moderate nationalism as well as universal love of mankind. 

In conclusion, the study of this collection will be the occasion for some 
interesting and valuable speculation. 


S. J. Rueve, S.J., Px.D. 


LITERATURE 


Letrers oF HartLtey Coreripce. Edited by Grace Evelyn Griggs and 
Earl Leslie Griggs. NewYork: Oxford University Press. Pp. 344. $6.00. 


We are indebted to Professor Griggs for much interesting Coleridgeana, 
and the latest, a volume of letters of the poet’s son, Hartley, may perhaps be 
not the least valuable. Together with his discerning study of several years 
back, Hartley Coleridge: His Life and Work, it gives access to this neglected 
figure of the Lakes Circle, and explains, if it does not entirely excuse, the 
shadow of ineffectiveness on his memory. True, S. T. C.’s other son, 
Derwent, had written a memoir of his brother; but it has long been out 
of print. 

Rarely has a child begun life under more favorable literary auspices than 
Coleridge the Less. His father saluted him in the cradle, prophesying that 
he should 


. . wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags... 


Wordsworth wove him into his finest ode, while sister Dorothy noted his 
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sweet precocity in her Journal, and Lamb did not fail in inquiries for the 
“young philosopher.” Yet in a way all this was unfortunate. The lad must 
needs have been a Titan to fulfil expectations; and he was no Titan. In 
fact, Hartley had too diffident an opinion of his own intellectual powers, and 
the understanding—few people have understood themselves better—of his 
“torpor of will’ and dilatory habits was a further deterrent to ambition. All 
might still have been well save for the catastrophe at Oxford, a most luckless 
occurrence in which the ill-advised judgment of the Oriel fellows in sup- 
posing he might ever make one of themselves was only matched by his own 
in falling short of the required standards. Today, though, his portrait hangs 
in the Oriel common-room, his vagaries are no longer remembered and his 
genius honored. The complete story is told in these letters, and is now 
published for the first time. Hartley would have made a good don, given 
different circumstances, and the congenial University atmosphere might have 
nourished his talents to greater hardihood and productiveness. Even as it 
was, he fathered many more pieces than are usually remembered: his essays 
and poems compose several volumes; and there are, besides, the Lives of the 
Northern W orthies and a quantity of marginalia yet in manuscript—a rather 
imposing array from an author who seems to have persuaded himself, and 
everybody else, that he lounged through life. He wrote quickly; he could do 
a sonnet, which was his happiest form, in ten minutes—“popped down upo’ 
paper,” according to his neighbors of the Nab; and, unlike S. T. C., he did 
not go in for much torturing with the file. 

The Letters are just what was needed to round out the picture. Here 
the curtain is drawn back and reveals a man devoted to his family—most of 
the letters in this collection are to his parents, brother, sister and relatives— 
but separated from them by many long mid-nineteenth century miles, a lonely 
man with large capacities for friendship and an amiability of character that 
earned the affectionate nickname of “Li’le Hartley” from the dalesmen, and 
won the hearts of innumerable small children; yet an odd, boyish, irrespon- 
sible sort of creature, perhaps half elf or woodland sprite, apt to wander off 
about the countryside for days at a time. And here, too, is discovered a 
man of imposing classical attainments (even before the Oxford years his 
Uncle Southey declared him to have “enough Greek for a whole college’’), 
an urbane, sympathetic, cultivated, even brilliant mind, wide-enough awake 
toward the humdrum to give excellent practical advice on occasion, and ever 
alert to the absurd and bizarre. Tennyson remembered Hartley’s kindliness and 
humor, and his thoughtful flow of eloquence must have somewhat resembled 
his father’s. Whatever his conversation was, the correspondence furnishes 
most readable chit-chat of a rather Elian cast, and chit-chat, too, about many 
of the greatest figures in our literature. The mighty names appear again and 
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again, always ushered in with honor and respect, the knowledge of personal 
foibles blighting not at all the keen critical sense of the writer. And there 
are poignant lines of introspection and self-reproach; and many, many pages 
gently recalling home, old associations and old memories—a clinging to which, 
Lionel Johnson said, is the mark of fine natures. 

In an essay of his on Richard West, Gray’s friend, Hartley once remarked 
that “some writers maintain a sort of dubious, twilight existence from their 
connection with others of greater name.” But with himself the words seem 
to be true inversely: he had owned more fame were there no giants in his day. 

PAULA KuRTH 


THEOLOGY 


PRIMITIVES AND THE SUPERNATURAL. By Lucien Levy-Bruhl. Translated 
By Lilian A. Clare. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 405. $5.00. 


PsycHic PHENOMENA OF JAMAICA. By Joseph J. Williams, S.J. New 
York: Dial Press, Inc. Pp. 309. $2.50. 


In Primitives and the Supernatural Professor Levy-Bruhl continues his 
researches into primitive mentality. He aims to present, at least partially, the 
primitives’ concept of the supernatural by studying the measures which such 
tribes as the Central Australians, Papuans, Bantus and Eskimos employ to 
protect themselves against malevolent “influences.” 

Against those powers which strike without warning, amulets and charms 
are used. The intervention of others can be foreseen by certain omens. Thus 
the unusual is generally suspect—lightning, twins, sudden death are never 
mere events due to natural laws or to chance but are manifestations of the 
“powers.” 

The “dispositions” of his fellowmen, living and dead, of plants, beasts and 
stones, are ever a source of anxiety to the primitive; they are unseen super- 
natural forces (p. 84) whose good-will he must maintain. Hence the ex- 
planation of his horror of feuds, his politeness, his “morality,” his detestation 
of witchcraft, his purifications and propitiations. Ascetic practices such as 
confession of sin, abstention from food or from sexual intercourse seem 
posited solely to neutralize imminent danger. ‘Transgressions—incest, for 
example—are not actions to be condemned as immoral, but as abnormal, and 
therefore as signs of active, malign influences. Measures taken against trans- 
gressors are not punitive, but rather protective. 

The extraordinary, therefore, indicates the active influence of invisible 
powers which must be placated by blind and exact observance of traditional 
practices and precepts. There is no clear concept of these powers in thein- 
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selves except that they are heartless. The common, basic element of the 
primitive religious attitude is not intellectual but affective. “We do not 
believe, we fear,” explains the Eskimo shaman. The author contends that 
the primitive mind has nothing even remotely corresponding to our ideas of 
a Supreme Being, of religion or of the soul. The divine for such a mind 
is not a supernatural personality, but mysterious “things” or forces, semi- 
physical rather than psychic (p. 94). Ceremonial practices are not directed 
to beings which can be persuaded to render assistance but to forces which can 
be worked upon automatically (p. 114). Yet since such practices induce a 
feeling of communion and an intense sacred emotion, they are more than 
magical ; they are religious (p. 127). 

Primitives and the Supernatural presents an interesting array of curiosa 
primitiva. The author’s philosophical and theological penchants are not 
explicitly avowed. In other works, however, he states that primitive mentality 
is prelogical rather than logical, barely removed from that of the brute and 
so far removed from ours that we cannot even conceive its workings.’ 
In his present work, Levy-Bruhl finds the “affective category of the super- 
natural” or the coloration of religious ideas by fear, a persistent element not 
of primitive religion alone but of every religion. The study of primitive 
religions purposes to throw light on religious origins. It is easy, therefore, 
to conclude from Levy-Bruhl’s study that all religious ideas are the result of 
illusions in a period when man was barely rising from the brute state. The 
author’s position regarding the origin of religion seems to be that of magical 
preanimism. 

Professor Levy-Bruhl refers only in passing to that more normal logical 
mentality whose presence is clearly indicated by primitive arts and industries. 
For such a mentality a rudimentary monotheism is as psychologically possible 
as preanimistic dynamism. And from an ethnological standpoint, the High 
Gods—personal, good beings, the founders and custodians of the moral code, 
beings whose cult is barely contaminated by magic and yet flourishes amongst 
primitives who have every right and title to be called such—raise an objection 
which has not yet been answered by the preanimistic dynamists. 

Levy-Bruhl’s derivation of dances, confession of sin, immoral marital prac- 
tices, horror of incest and the like from brute, blind fear rather than from 
human reasoning, is not convincing. Why may they not be efforts—undoubt- 
edly distorted at times—to honor a being whom the primitive feels himself 
obliged to honor? 

The author makes no serious attempt to distinguish genuine religious 
phenomena from magical rites. To call certain practices religious merely 
because they induce a feeling of communion and an intense sacred emotion 





1Cf. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., L’Etude comparée des religions, Vol. Il, p. 2148q. 
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involves a petitio principii and risks defining religion by what may be acci- 
dental to it. The cultural elements cited are not sufficiently established as 
indigenous to genuinely primitive peoples; a practice prevalent today amongst 
primitives is not rightly called “primitive” unless possibility of contact or 
borrowing has been excluded in its regard. And finally, to neglect important 
ethnological data—the primitive High Gods, for example—is uncritical even 
though it does open the way to any and every theory of religion and culture. 

The exposition and explanation which Father Williams offers of Jamaican 
psychic phenomena is extremely interesting. His book is painstakingly docu- 
mented. In presenting his psychic facts he very cautiously insists upon the 
possibility of error and delusion if each phenomenon is viewed separately 
(p. 261). It is only after their consideration as a “composite whole” that he 
concludes to their diabolical origin. 

The Catholic reader, at least, will not dispute the possibility of such an 
origin. Yet there may be those who will insist upon greater strength in the 
probabilities which the author makes converge into certainty. 

The author’s delineation of Jamaican religion and witchcraft, their Ashanti 
origin, their mutual relations, their vicissitudes and evolution, is profound and 
convincing. He has furnished an excellent example of the influence which 
the external factor of an alien government’s domination may exert upon a 
people’s religion. 

Forrest S. DonAHveg, S.J. 


CULTURE AND ConsciENcE. An Archeological Study of the New Religious 
Past in Ancient Palestine. By William Creighton Graham and Herbert 
Gordon May. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xxviii, 356. 
$2.50. 


Tue Law AND THE PropHets. Corridors of Time, IX. By Harold 
Peake and Herbert John Fleure. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 
188. $2.00. 


New FaitH For OLp: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Shailer Matthews. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 303. $3.00. 





In various stages of intensity these three books illustrate the ravages of 
a disease horribly raging in our days; it is anaemia perniciosa philosophiae 
sanae. The worst effect of this disease is purblindness to anything supernatural. 

Professors Graham and. May have collected and discussed the recent 
archeological discoveries which illustrate the religions of ancient Palestine. 
Their report of these discoveries is uniformly interesting and accurate; their 
inferences from the discoveries are extremely hazardous at times and in gen- 


eral very dubious. This seems to have struck the authors themselves; for 
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they have peppered their manuscript plentifully with such phrases as “very 
probably,” “very possibly,” “i 1 46s 


> «6 


it seems,” “it is suggested,” etc. The writers 
often argue from analogy, and oftentimes quite superficially; above all, the 
argument from analogy should be employed with a most cautious observance 
of the rules of historical methodology and logic. It is assumed throughout 
that naturalistic evolution is the key which unlocks the secrets of the de- 
velopment of Hebrew religion. Hence the view is put forward that Israel 
accepted Canaanitish fertility cults, nationalized them and rationalized them 
during the monarchy, and eventually purified them under the prophets. Now 
if any naturalistic explanation of the phenomena were true, this scheme 
were as good as any other; but naturalism does not explain the fact save when 
every text bearing the impress of revelation has been excised from the narra- 
tives. 

The remarkable feature of the last volume (Messrs. Peake and Fleure) 
of the Corridors of Time is the compact form in which so much history of 
the ancient world is compressed. The origins of civilizations and culture of 
Europe and of the far and near East are most succinctly yet consistently. pre- 
sented. A constant and plenary use of sources (mostly archeological) satis- 
fies the reader; the accuracy and modest inferences of the authors commend 
themselves. This praise is to be tempered with respect to the chapter on 
Israelitic religion; here the authors have indulged their penchant for the 
false presuppositions of the evolutionary school in the science of Comparative 
Religion. 

Dean Shailer Matthews has been amazingly active in Protestant religious 
movements, prodigiously prolific in writing books and articles, and withal 
has lived busy years in the duties of professor and dean at the Chicago Uni- 
versity School of Divinity; his autobiography will be of interest to a large 
field of readers. But for many of the dean’s coreligionists the story reads 
like a tragedy; he traces his own dégringolade (it is not this in his view) 
from Baptist orthodoxy to Modernism, and Modernism in spite of the 
dean’s euphemistic restatements of Christianity is not Christianity. ‘He seeks 
a like decline (again he cannot call it such) which will take place as more 
and more leave public schools in which religion and education are divorced. 

The reviewer is, like the dean, a professor of theology. What impressed 
him as most tragic in the book is the fact that the subject of this memoir 
and thousands of others who have studied and are studying in Protestant 
divinity schools have not had a systematic and coherent training in a sound 
philosophy before beginning so difficult a study as theology. Because of 
that lack the intelligent and the trained in the Protestant sects have had 
no defense against the inroads of naturalism. And Protestant students 
need it more than Catholic, for philosophy and common sense are their 
single human means of salvation. They have no authority to halt them when 
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they are tempted to indulge in the silly supposita of naturalistic evolution; 

and apparently they do not know how a sound philosophy can refute that sort 

of philosophy apart from any appeal to an authoritative supernatural tribunal. 
WituiaM J. McGarry, S.J. 


St. Basit, THE Letters. Vol. IV, with an English Translation. By 
Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D. Address to Young Men on Reading Greek 
Literature, with an English Translation. By Roy Joseph Deferrari and 
Martin R. P. McGuire. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Loeb 
Classical Library. Pp. 461. $2.50. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. By Cyril Charles Richard- 
son. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xi, 120. $2.00. 


In this fourth and last volume of the collected letters of St. Basil, there 
is completed a valuable addition to the Loeb Classical Library. Such a 
breadth and scope of subject matter: a vivid picture of the many incidents in 
the Arian struggle of the fourth century with a close-up of the great Cappa- 
docian Exarch; consolation to harassed monks; exhortation to sta inch ortho- 
doxy; snatches of scriptural exegesis; influential intervention by Basil on 
behalf of imprisoned friends, impoverished relatives, afflicted intimates, dis- 
tressed ecclesiastics and suffering subjects. One of the most touching and 
human documents is certainly the consolatory Letter CCC (p. 219) written 
to the father of a student who has died. It is so rich in human sympathy 
and divine strength. 

The translation is in general accurate, clear and natural. This same judg- 
ment cannot be passed on the rendition of the splendid homily to the young 
men on “how they might derive profit from pagan literature.”’ At times the 
translation is too literal, jerky and worst of all, not clear. 

As usual, the Loeb Edition has a splendid format, a well-spaced, pleasantly 
looking page of Greek, sufficient erudition in the footnotes and fine textual 
criticisms. 

The other volume on the Patristic Age, The Christianity of Ignatius of 
Antioch, is a doctorate thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor of Theology 
to the faculty of Union Theological Seminary. It is a scholarly and detailed 
study but like most dissertations makes no pretense of concealing the scaffold- 
ing of the workmanship. The purpose of the essay, as stated, in the preface, 
is ‘to examine the Christianity of Ignatius and its relationship to the religious 
ideas of his predecessors—especially Paul and John.” Excluded from the 
scope is “the general question of the rise of the episcopacy in relation to the 
letters of Ignatius” (p. 4). 

Mr. Richardson assembled the references to various subjects mentioned in 
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the letters of Ignatius and worked these into a unified view which he calls 
the Christianity of Ignatius. The common topics which constitute this 
Christianity include Faith, Love, Life, Unity, God, Spirit, Heresy and 
Eucharist. These make up the divisions of the book with two sections on 
“Ignatius and Paul” together with “Ignatius and John.” 

It is worth noting that Mr. Richardson finds “Faith” in Ignatius to mean 
intellectual assent and not merely emotional and volitional acts (pp. 10-11). 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Richardson has not retained so orthodox and 
objective an attitude in his treatment of other beliefs, especially of Ignatius’ 


belief in the Eucharist. 
VINCENT DE P. O’BrIEN, S.J. 


THE SouRCES OF THE SECOND GospEL. By Arthur Temple Cadoux, D.D., 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 292. $2.25. 


Tue Apostotic Ace. By George M. Barton, Ph.D., $.T.D. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 157. $1.50. 


By an analysis of the second Gospel, Dr. Cadoux is lead to believe that 
the author used three documents as sources; the man we know as Mark is 
very possibly the author of one of these. It is refreshing in this study to find 
that the author turns from the destructive criticism which has been popular in 
late years. He has also a more sober approach to historical statements than 
many of the form-critics and is less willing to lean so heavily on the internal 
norm of diction and vocabulary than has been the practice heretofore. It 
is always welcome when one hears that one even of the numerous redactors 
supplied gratis by Biblical critics is allowed to die. 

How far one will agree with the author on his main contention depends 
on several points. He sets one of the three documents between 66 and 70 
A.D. But this is difficult to explain if we hold that Luke’s Gospel was 
finished before this time. Again, similar both in principle and fact many will 
disagree in setting down similar accounts in the Gospels as one account in 
duplicate or triplicate. Thirdly, while one may agree to sober source-analysis, 
emphasis must still be placed on the fact that the one author of the Gospel 
is ultimately responsible for the assertions in it; he was the inspired author, 
and the result is a literary unity; thus the position is rather to be established 
than presumed that divisive analysis is the proper approach. 

Dr. Barton’s Bohlen lectures are another instance of reaction against 
the extremer form-critics; the author represents the more conservative school 
of thought. He writes significant words on p. 74: “Most of the recon- 
structions of the history of the Apostolic Age are conjectural.” This is true, 
although in principle the author is not averse to reconstructions, and his own 
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conjectures are at least marked honestly as such. We differ radically from 
him on his reconstruction of Pentecost as an ecstatic prayer meeting at which 
Peter alone was not transported. Again, any dealing with Pauline thought 
on the Redemption is inadequate which does not make the sacrifice the very 
center of his theology on that point; again, it is essential in Pauline theology 
to discuss the Fall in Adam and the Union of men in Christ. Having 
adopted the false view that Christ did not foresee a Church existing through 
any time on earth (since the end was near), the author is thus committed to 


a theory of evolution in explaining the origin of the Church. 
WituraM J. McGarry, §.j. 


CHRISTIAN FaItH AND Economic CHANGE. By Halford E. Luccock. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


The thoughtful student of modern economic, social and religious prob- 
lems may find little new in this book, but if he be willing to enlist in the 
battle to win a permanent solution, he will find in it inspiration and a prac- 
tical plan. Briefly the author argues very persuasively that reform must 
begin in men, not machines. They must be taught the meaning of life 
itself, as only theology can teach it, and from that point go on to grapple 
with the secondary problems of consumption and distribution. Business and 
industry must not be allowed to ignore ethics; they must not invade the 
province of teligion, as they have done, to the exclusion of morality from 
the marts of men, and in an alarming degree, to the exclusion of God Him- 
self. The salvation of our whole social order lies in the hands of Christian 
pastors. Unless they rouse from their apathy, and teach men to put first 
things first, to make God and sin and eternal life realities in life, no social 
reform is possible. 

There is not a dull page in the entire book. It is written with earnest- 
ness, yet gently, with dozens of apt references that mark the author as a 
man who has read widely and wisely. In many ways the basis of this book 
could have been the great social Encyclical of Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno. 

Only once does the philosophy of the author ring false. Quite emphatically 
he asserts that “no creed that has had meaning for life ever began with 
‘I believe’”! “To begin with a creed, religious, scientific or economic, is 
merely to acquire a set of brittle dogmas which rattle around in the mind 
like marbles in a bag, with no growing roots to touch experience.” Stated 
thus as a universal truth, nothing could be more untrue. The “I believe” of 
a religious creed is faith, and faith is essentially the acceptance of something 
unknown and unknowable by experience, on the infallible word of One 
we can trust. St. Paul defines it as the “argumentum non apparentium” 
(Heb. xi, 1). It is the very opposite of experience. 

Rosert A. Hewirrt, S.J. 
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PRAELECTIONES BIBLICAE (Vetus Testamentum, Liber I, De Sacra Veteris 
Testamenti Historia) a R.P.H. Simon, C.SS.R., incoeptae et a R.P.J. 
Prado, C.SS.R., complete. Turin: Libreria Marietti. Pp. xix, 544. 


30 lire. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BoOKs OF THE APOCRYPHA. By W. O. E. Oéester- 
ley, D.D., Litt.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. x, 345. 


$3.75. 


The merits of Father Prado’s history of the Old Testament are as 
follows: (i) copious references to modern literature; (ii) excellent discus- 
sions of important questions, such as concerning the creation of the world 
and of man and the relation of Holy Scripture to modern scientific theories ; 
(iii) a prudent handling of delicate and obscure questions and a readiness to 
seek further information from non-Biblical sources, as in the question of the 
anthropological universality of the Flood; (iv) a generous use of arche- 
ological findings of recent years; (v) an extraordinarily succinct yet clear 
and cogent presentation of the history. 

Professor Oesterley’s definition of the Apocrypha differs from the Catholic 
one. Our Bible still contains Wisdom, Tobias, Judith, Esdras, Baruch and 
parts of Esther and Daniel which are not numbered among the inspired books 
by Protestants; to them these books are apocryphal or pseudo-scriptural. 
But this point of doctrinal difference does not affect the present issue. The 
author gives a general discussion of the background of these books, their 
teachings, their provenience and their Messianic features. As far as the 
supernatural is concerned, the author’s viewpoint is negative. Valuable hints 
and summaries occur, but one is often inclined to disagree with a too super- 
ficial and incomplete historical discussion, as, e.g., when the Book of Wisdom 
is asserted to have been written about 40 A.D., or again, when that book is 
said to contain the doctrine of the preexistence of souls. One may say that 
the liberal view prevails throughout. The format and printing of the book 


leave nothing to be desired. 


WituiaM J. McGarry, S.J. 


Le PrecepTE DE L’AUMONE CHEZ SAINT THOMAS D’AguIN. By R. P. 
Leon Bouvier, S.J. Montreal: Studia Collegii Maximi Immaculatae 
Conceptionis. Pp. xvii, 195. $1.50. 


To the call of Pius XI for scholarly research in the field of theology, this 
volume is a reply from the Jesuit Seminary in Montreal. It purposes to be 
the first of a series of similar scientific studies, to be published from time to 
time, under the direction of the Jesuit Faculty of the Collegium Maximum 


Immaculatae Conceptionis. 
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This first volume examines the precept of almsgiving as explained by St. 
Thomas. The nature of the book precludes at once anything like a popular 
exposition of this vexing moral topic, and yet it may well be termed timely. 
For the roots of the obligation of almsgiving run deep into the soil of justice 
and charity, two virtues very frequently discussed today, and very often 
confused and misunderstood. It is not as easy to define social justice as it is 
to demand that it become the guiding principle of government. In the second 
part of his book, the author sets down with precision the boundaries of these 
two great virtues of justice and charity, as taught by St. Thomas. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a study of the exact nature and 
extent of the obligation of almsgiving. The historical development of Catholic 
doctrine on this subject is illustrated by numerous citations from pre-Thomist 
theologians, and then St. Thomas is searched comprehensively to show the 
full flowering of the doctrine under his master hand. 

As befitting a scholarly work, the book is copiously annotated. There is 
a table of contents and a very adequate bibliography, but the reader will look 
in vain for an index either of authors cited or of subjects. The extremely 
legible type of the book deserves mention. 

Ropert A. Hewitt, S. J. 


St. PAUL, THE MAN AND THE TEACHER. By C. C. Anderson Scott, D. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 265. $2.00. 


In 141 pages Dr. Scott gives a brief summary of St. Paul’s life and teach- 
ing; in 120 more he has gathered the New Testament texts which are 
the source of the first part. The author himself felt very probably the in- 
adequacy of texts in illustration of the teaching; only a copy of the fourteen 
letters could do this. 

Dr. Scott is a sober historian, which is refreshing in a day when Biblical 
libraries are so filled with pitiful historical works on the Old and New 
Testaments. We would, however, disagree with some few historical state- 
ments, among them (p. 4), the implication that Pope Clement was anti- 
Pauline, and that (p. 28) St. Paul’s commission to the Gentiles is to be 
especially connected with the event of the Temple narrated in Acts 22. I 
think that the supernatural character of the conversion (Acts 9, 22, 26) 
should be more emphatically portrayed (pp. 12-14) in a day when so many 
are spreading the naturalistic explanation of the event on the road to 
Damascus. Again, it seems that the eschatology of Thessalonians is under- 
stated (p. 45) and this because the author shares the modern error (p. 136) 
that Paul expected the end shortly. 

In doctrinal exposition the author seems to belong to the more conserva- 
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tive school, though he does not defend the inspiration or the inerrancy of 


the text, and his theory of Soteriology (p. 103) is theologically deficient. 
WituraM J. McGarry, S.J. 


SCIENCE 


SURINAME Fotk-Lore. By Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Hersko- 
vits; with transcription of Suriname Songs and Musicological Analysis by 
Dr. M. Kolinski. Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
Volume XXVIII. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xxii, 


768. $5.00. 


Hop! JOURNAL OF ALEXANDER M. STEPHEN. Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Anthropology, Volume XXIII, Part I and Part II. Edited by 
Elsie Clews Parsons. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. lii, 


767; ix, 1417. $10.00. . 


ANTHROPOLOGY, AN INTRODUCTION TO PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By Alexander 
Goldenweiser. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. Pp. xv, 550. $5.00. ° 


The Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology are favorably 
known to students of primitive culture. For some fields they offer the only 
material that has thus far been gathered. Volume XXVII of these 
Contributions is an addition to the folk-lore material that has been increasing 
so rapidly during the last quarter of a century. In fact, the field of primitive 
tradition, songs, ballads and stories, has become so extensive that it bids fair 
to be separated in the coming years from the science of cultural anthropology. 
Perhaps the latter will confine itself to the study of “unwritten” primitive 
lore, that is, to those phases and aspects of primitive life and culture that 
have not found expression in traditions, stories, riddles, proverbs, ballads, 
puzzles, etc. 

Paramaribo, the capital of the Dutch Colony of Suriname (with a little 
over 47,000 inhabitants), is an important commercial city, containing, like so 
many coastal cities of Central and South America, a mixed population. There 
are Negroes, Whites, American Indians, Hindus, Chinese and Japanese. 
More than half of Herskovits’ volume consists of notes on the culture, riddles, 
and proverbs of the Negroes of this cosmopolitan city. Evidently city life, 
with its racial mixture, with the quest of the sensational in adventure, the 
lack of inhibition on the part of a large proportion of the populace, together 
with the lure exerted upon certain minds by excursions into the nebulous 
regions of spooks, sprites and spirits, lends itself quite readily to the weird 
Winti dances and communications with the dead, to both of which frequent 


reference is made in this book. 
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The second half of the volume gives the proverbs of the Saramacca Bush 
Negroes, a musicological analysis of the songs and their modal structures, a 
description of musical instruments as well as examples of Haitian music. 

This collection of folk-lore and proverbs will be of value for comparative 
studies. Bolte and Polivka, Dahnhardt, Boas, Parsons and Stith Thompson 
have collected many tales which bear resemblance to those included in this 
volume. The Anansi stories suggest a comparison with the trickster tales told 
of Coyote and Raven. The Iktinike cycle of the Dhegiha group of the 
Siouan family and the Iktomi trickster tales of the Ogalalas, also supply 
analogous versions. ‘The long line of proverbs is interesting for the same 
reasons, many of them finding congeners in Africa, the classic land of proverbs. 
Aboriginal music, a new field of ethnological research, enriched in our country 
by Flerence Densmore, is studied in Part III of this scholarly volume, the 
transcriptions and analyses of Suriname music being the work of Dr. M. 
Kolinski. 

The volume is a valuable addition to the literature of comparative 
linguistics, folk-lore and primitive customs. Yet, gladly we escape from the 
macabre surroundings of Suriname play, dance and Winti worship into the 
healthier atmosphere of Andrew Lang’s multicolored fairy books or Jeremiah 
Curtain’s collections of European folk-lore. 

Dorsey, Voth, Fewkes, Mindeleff as well as Elsie Clews Parsons, the 
editor of the two elaborate volumes Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen, 
are some of our chief authorities on the Hopi. This is a Pueblo people speak- 
ing a Uto-Aztecan tongue and occupying six pueblos (villages) in north- 
eastern Arizona. 

Now we have in addition to the works of the aforementioned authorities, 
these two impressive volumes, enriched with scholarly annotation. The editor, 
an indefatigable student of Indian life and culture, has laid all students of 
the Southwest under great obligations. 

Alexander M. Stephen, a veteran of the Civil War and a graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh, went to Arizona in 1881 or shortly before. At 
Keam’s Canon he became acquainted with the local trader and the Navaho 
Indians whose language was his first medium of communication with the 
Hopi of First Mesa. In time he began to learn Hopi, and systematically to 
keep his Hopi Journal of the ceremonial and daily life of the people, near or 
among whom he lived till his death in April, 1894. 

Stephen had unusual opportunities for personal observations of the com- 
plicated ritualism, dances and fantastic ceremonies of this secluded people and 
he used them to the utmost. Few white men had the same chance of observ- 
ing at such close range, and for so long a period, the ritual life of these 
Indians. As his notes were penned immediately after witnessing the pro- 
ceedings, they bear the stamp of authenticity. 
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We learn from an authentic source that much of the byplay, or rather 
horseplay, especially of the clowns, during the Winter solstice ceremony, must 
be characterized as obscene and disgusting in the highest degree. This con- 
demnatory verdict stands despite the editor’s remark (p. xxiv) that the con- 
demnation “‘of what is called obscene by those it disconcerts” is made only by 
some “to take personal satisfaction.” 

Some of Stephen’s records were published by J. Walter Fewkes, who had 
Stephen’s help on the Hemenway expedition in 1890, under his own name 
and Stephen’s. In the Hopi Journal Dr. Parsons includes not only the 
records that were issued complete by Fewkes but also much of the original 
material that Fewkes had published under editorial restrictions. In addition, 
the editor has added comparative notes, a very full index, and a glossary of 
Hopi terms, annotated by Benjamin L. Whorf. There are 554 drawings by 
the journalist of which 25 are in color. 

As is well known, the ceremonial calendar of both Zufi and Hopi is very 
full, that of the latter being perhaps even richer in its round of ritual. The 
Hopi calendar of festive observances, in which the whole tribe takes part, 
opens with the Shoyaluna or Winter solstice ceremony in December.’ It 
lasts eight or nine days and commemorates the advent of the kachinas of the 
Cloud clan. Kachinas is a word of frequent occurrence in Hopi ceremonial. 
The word refers to supernatural beings impersonated by men wearing masks 
during the dances and rude jollification. Stephen devotes seventy-six pages 
to an account of the Shoyaluna. In an introductory note (p. 1) the editor 
says that “the Winter solstice ceremony is concerned with the annual progress 
of the Sun—the most important prayer-sticks are for the Sun and the major 
part of the night performance in the long form of the ceremony is a dramatiza- 
tion of the Sun’s career.” 

The last event of the ceremonial year is the Wuwuchim or New Fire 
Ceremony in November, lasting nine days, and in which four fraternities take 
part. But there are also many minor festivities enlivening the Hopi calendar 
—the Buffalo dance, the Children’s dance, the Butterfly dance, and other 
performances. 

The main idea underlying practically the entire cycle of Hopi dances and 
fantastic impersonations is the dependence of the people on maize, their staple 
food. In the other pueblos of the Southwest we observe similar ceremonies, 
though they are not carried out with the abandon and degrading interludes 
that characterize the performances of Hopiland. The gods are appealed to 
by all kinds of symbolism and crude devices to send the life-giving rain so 
that there may be an abundance of corn. 

Those interested in the aboriginal culture of the Southwest will find this 
volume well worth while for a comparative study of planting and harvest 
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ceremonies, as they are found among other primitive groups, and described 
so fully by J. G. Frazer in The Golden Bough. 

Dr. Goldenweiser says in the Foreword to Anthropology that “initially 
this book was planned as a revision of Early Civilization.” The earlier work, 
in spite of some deficiencies, has been frequently referred to by popular writers 
and sociologists, since its publication in 1922. From the student’s point of 
view the earlier volume was more handy and practical. It helped to a rapid 
survey of the subject, while in the present work the learner will find it more 
of a task to orientate himself. 

In general, Goldenweiser writes with clarity and directness. ‘There is not, 
however, the literary quality that is found in the anthropological writings, say 
of Kroeber, Andrew Lang and Frazer. On page 170, for instance, the words 
“crude” and “crudeness” occur eight times within eight lines, once for every 
line—a rather striking example of word-poverty. Page 213 contains a quite 
common error in English usage: the verb “loathe” is wrongly employed for 
the adjective “loath.” Again, the coordination of material is not as rigid as 
it might be. 

It is especially the comments on religion (he prefers the term super- 
naturalism) that disfigure an otherwise sane and well-balanced discussion of 
anthropological facts and principles. Unbiased readers will certainly find 
fault with the author’s lumping together cases of well-attested supernatural 
cures, with alleged healings due to suggestion or trickery. He refers (p. 212) 
to “the fame of certain holy places, ‘shrines of salvation,’ which were 
numerous and popular in Czarist Russia, and are known to exist and thrive 
in France and Canada.” 

Of course, he has in mind Lourdes and St. Anne de Beaupré. Disregard- 
ing the “‘cures’”’ alleged to have been wrought at the latter place, we may ask 
the author whether he has ever heard of the highest “medical testimony” 
concerning the inability of science to explain certain cures at Lourdes. 

Perhaps the author of this book is, all unconsciously, undergoing a religious 
transformation. In Ancient Civilization (p. 234), he opines that “the never- 
ceasing rhythm of ceremonialism ever feeds the sacred fire of supernaturalism.” 
Were it not for the “incandescent phantasmagoria of magic and spirit” (!), 
shaky ‘“‘supernaturalism may fall prey to the inroads of experience and 
reason” (sic). Then, assuming the mantle of a prophet, he predicts (loc. 
cit.) that “sooner or later it [supernaturalism] will fall prey to these 
[experience and reason].” 

Now many, many things might be said in riposte. As an historic fact, be it 
merely recorded that often, nay, very often, groups of persecuted and hunted 
Christians kept alive their faith and religion without the “incandescent 
phantasmagoria of magic and spirit,” without lights and incense, and hymns 
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and music. In fact, the Faithful had to conceal all of these things from the 
keen eyes of the government hirelings and watchdogs, and more often still, to 
do without them entirely, in order to survive. But the fact is that faith 
survived (and frequently grew stronger) without any help whatever from 
ritualism and ceremonialism. Moreover, these people were not ignoramuses 
but possessed the average intelligence of their group. Hence, despite the 
prophecy of the earlier work, religion is not at all breaking down, it is break- 
ing through; it is assuming new life and vigor and penetrating wider circles 
with its sane message and optimism. It is grateful to record that we find no 
trace of the aforementioned dire prophecy in the present sequel to Ancient 
Civilization. 

It is only just to add that on some aspects of primitive religion, Golden- 
weiser writes with authority. Students are grateful that long ago he effec- 
tively rejected the Durkheim fallacy as to the origin of religion. Concluding 
a review of Durkheim’s Les Formes élémentaires de la vie réligieuse: Le 
systeme totemique en Australie, he said: “Thus the central thesis of the book 
that the fundamental reality underlying religion is society, must be regarded 
as unproved.” (American Anthropologist, Vol. XVII (1915), pp. 719-735.) 

There are some paragraphs which are of unusual vigor and conciseness, 
for instance, the one on page 516, which annihilates the arm-chair anthropolo- 
gist’s delirium of a “universal primitive matriarchate.” Two interesting 
chapters, not generally found in other texts of anthropology, are one on “How 
Anthropologists Work,” and the other, ““The White Man’s Burden.” ‘The 
latter chapter comments on our duty to those whom we wish to introduce 
into the magic circle of “civilization.” Judicious and very fair annotations 


of numerous books in the field are given in the appended bibliography. 
ALBERT Muntscu, S.J. 


L’Apport SCIENTIFIQUE DU PERE Matruievu Ricci A LA CHINE. Par 
Henri Bernard, S.J. Tientsin, China: Hautes Etudes. Pp. vii, 89. 604. 


Matteo Ricci’s SclENTIFIC CONTRIBUTION TO CHINA. By Henri Bernard, 
S.J. Translated by Edward C. Werner. Peiping: Henry Vetch. Pp. 107. 


$2.50. 


Much has been written about the labors and the fruits of the labors of 
the Jesuit missionaries in China in the late sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Yet the subject is far from exhausted, for constant research into 
European and Asiatic archives is affording a never-ending source of informa- 
tion of the works of these Fathers and of their lasting effect. 

Such a fund of information is the recent publication of Father Henri 
Bernard, S.J., L’Apport Scientifique du Pére Matthieu Ricci a la Chine, 
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which has been ably translated into English by Edward Chalmers Werner, 
H.B.M. Consul, Foochow (retired), and published by Henri Vetch at 
Peiping, China. One of the objects of missionary work in the Orient has 
been to bring to the millions of souls there a mutual intellectual understand- 
ing with Occidental thought. This has been accomplished to a very great 
extent, not only in the intellectual sphere, but in other lines as well. The aim 
of Father Bernard’s present work, which is one of many from his busy pen, is 
to show that Father Matthew Ricci was the first man of modern times 
to inaugurate this “mutual commerce” between Orient and Occident. 

True it is that there existed previously to the fifteenth century an intercom- 
munication between Europe, or Eurasia, and China in matters intellectual. 
But the fall of the Mongol dynasty in the fourteenth century brought an 
end to scientific advance, and by the end of the sixteenth century, no one 
even knew the meaning of the astronomical instruments of the Mussulman, 
let alone how to use them. Such was the state of affairs when Father Ricci 
arrived on the scene. He had for a teacher the great Clavius, and from 
him he acquired the scientific knowledge that aided him much in China. 

Ricci arrived in Macao in August, 1582, after spending three years at 
Goa. He immediately began his scientific work and soon acquired con- 
siderable fame as a savant, due to his making maps, terrestrial and celestial 
globes, and sundials, all of which were new and puzzling to the Chinese. 

In 1595, Ricci went to Nanch’ang, the capital of Kiangsi, and at once 
attracted many scholars. Ch’u T’ai-su, a Chinese scholar who worked with 
Father Ricci, had helped spread the fame of the missionary, but an eclipse of 
the sun in 1596, incorrectly predicted by the Chinese, but correctly by the 
Jesuit, completely established Ricci’s astronomical reputation at Nanch’ang. 
The totality of the eclipse was much less than had been predicted by the 
Chinese, and Ricci explained the difference by showing the smallness of the 
path of the moon’s shadow and the fact that the prediction had been made for 
a different locality. He also took this occasion to explain the eclipse of the 
moon, which the Chinese scholars could never fathom. 

Father Clavius had reformed the Julian calendar in Europe, and the new 
calendar reached Goa in 1583. Ricci made private use of it for himself and 
the Christians, but in 1593 the President of the Board of Rites invited Ricci 
to Nanking to help correct the Chinese calendar.: However, the opposition 
of the bonzes prevented any direct action on Ricci’s part in undertaking the 
task. He had to content himself with teaching mathematics and astronomy, 
and with publishing works on these subjects, many of which became famous. 

Ricci died in 1610 at the early age of fifty-seven, but by that time his 
name was known from one end of the Orient to the other, and he rightfully 


deserves to be considered “‘as the scientific initiator of modern China.” 
Joun K. Lipman, §.J., M.A. 
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HISTORY 


THE Soviet UNION AND THE CAUSE OF PEAce. New York: International 
Publishers. Pp. 191. $1.75. 


One might reasonably expect, in a collection of pronouncements on peave 
by contemporary Russian officialdom, to find a utilitarian, purely materialistic 
point of view: and this without offering any offense to that officialdom, which 
takes pride in its materialism. ‘The small volume under consideration cer- 
tainly fulfils that expectation. With utter frankness, it is admitted that the 
present Russian government wishes peace, not for its cultural or spiritual 
values, not because under modern conditions it is virtually impossible for any 
war to be just for any nation, but purely and simply because the maintenance 
of peace is necessary for the further material development of Communist 
Russia. From Lenin to Litvinov, all six of the officials whose speeches make 
up this volume condemn war on the ground that “it would be an unproductive 
waste of our means and energies” (p. 116). No question here of justice, 
of spiritual loss, not even of the natural law. Litvinov, unquestionably the 
most subtle and most polished official of all Russia, adds as a supplementary 
proof of his government’s desire for peace the fact that Russia is practically 
self-sufficient. Thus, “desiring not one foot of foreign land, we cannot want 
war.” It might be offered as a historical fact that land hunger has not been 
the only motive for making war in the past. In 1792, revolutionary France 
was eager to force the rest of the world to adopt liberty, equality and 
fraternity. More recently, and much more to the point, Soviet Russia has 
itself been engaged in activities against Capitalism that fall little short of war, 
even in its legal sense. What form these activities may take in the future 
remains a matter of doubt; but attention may be called here to the gigantic 
efforts of the Soviet government to build up an army of “defense.”’ 

But enough of motives; what of means? How does the Communist party 
propose to preserve peace? Again, one cannot fail to notice the pure 
materialism of Communist concepts. Of course, Communist Russia is not 
the only modern state which ignores the law of justice and its Author in its 
official activities; and this fact might be cited as some justification for her 
policies, on the homely principle that sauce for the goose is likewise sauce for 
the gander. But a differentiation must be made between the Christian world 
and the Communist world. The former, being only human, is surely capable 
of wrongdoing, but it admits the moral distinction between right and wrong, 
and having done wrong, is chided by its collective conscience. The latter has 
no morality, no conscience, no superior. Naturally, then, any Communist 
solution to the problem of prevention of war might be expected to concern 
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itself purely and simply with physical force. Once again, such expectation is 
fulfilled. 

With little difficulty, the Communist leaders point out the obvious defects 
and weaknesses in the present world organization for peace; it is always easy 
to pick the flaws in someone else’s materialistic plans. The League of Nations 
and its satellite organizations have not been concerned with international 
justice, but with international security; and apparently, when they speak of 
security, they mean the assuring of the utmost possible chances of victory to 
a state subjected to attack. Witness the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
the Locarno Treaties, the Mutual Non-Aggression Treaties, and so on. 
Detecting the flaws in such a set-up, the Communist leaders reject it as 
uncertain at best, and offer in its place their own plan, equally materialist, 
equally concerned with force alone, but, it must be admitted, more logical 
on a basis of materialist premises. It is to make war impossible by eliminating 
the sinews of war. In short, the Russian proposal is disarmament, total and 
complete. Individuals cannot come to blows if we remove their arms and 
legs; nor can nations fight if they give up the implements necessary for fight- 
ing on a national scale. Partial disarmament, more generally known as 
reduction of armaments, is rejected by the Communists, on the perfectly 
proper ground that it will not eliminate war, but will merely mitigate its 
effects. 

But, logical as it appears on the surface, the Russian proposal is subject to 
two very potent objections: first, its injustice, and second, its impossibility. 
Total disarmament by all the nations of the world would mean a perpetuation 
of the status quo for as long as it would be observed, in the face of several 
glaring injustices in the distribution of the world’s resources. Moreover, it 
is not possible for a nation to disarm completely, unless it annihilate itself. 
What of man-power, commercial air fleets, merchant marines, and the 
numerous factories which on a few days’ notice can turn from the manufacture 
of peace-time necessities to the productions of tons and tons of armaments? It 
is impossible in the scope of this review even to mention all the complexities 
involved in the problem of armament; but enough has been suggested to 
indicate that the Russian solution is no solution at all. There seems good 
reason to believe that the Russians themselves know this; for if we judge by 
actions rather than words, the Soviet government believes ardently in expan- 
sion rather than reduction of armaments to preserve its own peace. For 1936, 
the Russian bill for “defense” was about fourteen billion rubles, supporting 
an army of 1,300,000 men, not to mention her air force and navy. For 1937, 
it is to advance to twenty billion rubles, an increase of 35%. And this in the 
face of a professed conviction that total disarmament is the only solution! 

In short, Russia presents in this respect something of an analogy to the 
detested capitalistic states. All of them, on every possible occasion, preach 
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their particular devotion to the cause of peace, while taking advantage of 
every possible opportunity to expand their military, always for “defense.” The 


conclusion should be obvious after so many years of futile discussion, yet the 


various contemporary governments refuse to accept it. The Legislator of 
the universe, and His legislation, cannot be left out of things. No permanent 
organization for peace can be built upon the shifting sands of a materialistic 
foundation, Lenin, Stalin, Litvinov and all their associates to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 
Paut G. STEINBICKER, PH.D. 








WOMEN AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH YESTERDAY AND Topay. By Olga 

Hartley. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. Pp. viii, 262. 5/. 
WomeEN IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA. By Mary Sumner Benson. 
New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 343. $4.00. 





Miss Hartley wrote her book because she often came across statements 
that the Church and Catholic theologians were responsible for the unfair 
subjection of women through past centuries, and when she began to investigate 
she did not find evidence to uphold these frequent accusations. Instead, she 
discovered that “the Church did not create the subjection of women, she 
found women subject and worked for their emancipation ....” ‘This book 
is a nicely written account of her researches on the subject from the Patristic 
Age to the present. 

The author maintains that from the beginning the Catholic Church taught 
that women and men had spiritual equality and equal spiritual rights, that 
from the early days of the Church women were beatified and canonized as 
well as men, and that throughout the history of Christianity women have 
always found opportunities to develop their talents and use their energies as 
tar as the Church was able to provide these opportunities. To prove this 
latter point the author traces the position and activities of women through 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Reformation, and into the present 
social world. 

While the reader finds this an entertaining book as well as an instructive 
one he cannot help but be aware of several weaknesses in it. The exact 
references to many of the most interesting and significant quotations are not 
included; more complete footnotes would increase the value of the book. It 
is noted also that the material for the book was obtained almost entirely from 
secondary works even when the original sources might easily have been con- 
sulted and the excerpts verified. Another fault in the book is that she refers 
to opinions held by persons—e.g., Mr. G. G. Coulton—who are not included 
in the bibliography at the close of the chapter containing the references. The 
book has an index but it is not sufficiently comprehensive to be entirely satis- 
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factory. Each chapter has a short bibliography but a complete list of the 
books she used is not included. 

The purpose of Dr. Benson’s book is somewhat different. Her research 
was to determine the position of women in eighteenth-century America. This 
book is much more satisfactory from the point of view of the historian than 
the one discussed above, but it is regrettable that the wealth of interesting 
material contained in the book is presented in such a dry and colorless style. 

The first two thirds of the book deal with the theoretical position of 
women as expressed by eighteenth-century writers and speakers, and the rest 
of the book covers activities of women and legislation affecting women during 
this period. She found that in theory the position of women in America was 
closely related to the contemporary theory in Europe but that actually the 
differences in economic and social conditions caused differences in the activities 
of women on the two continents. American women of the upper classes were 
more active, assumed more responsibility, and had to carry heavier duties than 
European women, while on the other hand, women of the poorer classes were 
probably better off in America. She found that progress in women’s education 
followed the Revolutionary War and that the end of the century found an 
increase in the number of schools for girls and a new interest in the education 
of women. 

She concludes that throughout the eighteenth century women in America 
were in a subordinate position legally, were only an indirect influence 
politically, and had a very limited scope for leadership in religious life in the 
Protestant Churches. 

The founding of the Ursuline community in New Orleans in 1727 has 
been neglected by this author, doubtlessly because New Orleans was at that 
time a French possession; likewise, the establishment of the Carmelite Nuns 
in the United States in 1790 has been neglected although both these events 
have historical significance as far as the position of women in America is 
concerned. 

Each section of the bibliography contains a short critical essay of the work 
of earlier writers in the field. The index seems reasonably complete. 

RuTH Byrns 


Earty Irish Laws ANp INstiTuTIONS. By Professor Eoin MacNeill, 
D.Litt. Dublin: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. Pp. iv, 152. 5/. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN Tupor IRELAND. By Robert Dudley Edwards. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xlii, 352. 18/. 


Professor MacNeill labels as “moonshine” the theory popularized as the 
“clan system.” He regards it as an outgrowth of the ardent quest after the 
primitive and as a cloak for the old tragedy of English rule in England. He 
scores the historians who have blindly accepted the a-priori application of the 
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evolutionary theory. Even in the seventh century Celtic society was agri- 
cultural, not pastoral or nomadic. Irish literature began to be written early 
in the seventh century, from which time also for a thousand years there 
existed a system and body of national laws common to all Ireland. In com- 
pressed form, the author traces the effects of Druidism, the function of the 
assembly as the chief social organ, and the early effects of Feudalism. 

Robert Dudley Edwards writes of the Anglican attempt to break the Irish 
allegiance to the Faith. The mendicant Orders, after silently acquiescing in 
the suppression of their houses, promoted without rest the cause of the Church. 
The Tudor influence extended only to the Pale and to the towns, and even 
here conformity was in the main only external. The Edwardian reforms 
were largely disregarded. Anglicanism failed to spread because its clergymen 
knew not the conditions or language of the Irish and because of the zeal and 
self-sacrifice of the Catholic missionaries. The religious character of the war 
for their Faith brought an end to the individual quarrels of the independent 
Irish States, thereby making for unity. Hugh O’Neill looked upon Cathol- 
icism and nationality as inseparable in the struggle to destroy the English 
power in the country. 


CorneE ius P. Forp, S.J., A.M. 


MEDIEVAL FrANciIs IN MopeRN AMERICA: THE Story OF EIGHTY YEARS, 
1855-1935. By Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Pp. 483. $4.50. 


Too little has been recorded of the heroic lives of those intrepid men of 
God who labored and struggled to lay the foundations of our now flourishing 
Church in America; and, if for no other reason, we should be grateful to the 
author of the present volume for having gathered and preserved for us 
another part of this glorious record. 

Original manuscripts in the form of letters, both official and private, help 
to shed light on the early days; while catalogues and newspaper files have 
been carefully culled and made to yield their share of material for recon- 
structing the story. The author seems at times to have been over careful 
to omit no name or detail, and as a consequence the interest frequently lags. 

It must be noted that the scope of this book is much more confined than 
its title indicates, for the author has for the most part limited himself to 
writing a history of the Holy Name Province of the Friars Minor; and 
glorious though that record may be, it is nevertheless but only a part of the 
zealous labor and magnificent achievement of the Sons of St. Francis in 


Modern America. 
Harowp C. Kirtey, S.J. 
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Contributors 


Friedrich Baerwald, J.D. (“Freedom and Security’), was graduated from the 
University of Frankfurt in 1923 with the degree of Doctor of Law. From 1926 to 
1933 held government positions especially in the German Ministry of Labor and the 


Federal Institute for Labor Placement and Unemployment Insurance. Since 1935, 
Professor of Economics at the Graduate School of Fordham University. His publi- 
cations: in German include a book on the political significance of the German youth 
movement and many contributions to magazines and newspapers; in English, con- 
tributions to scientific journals, America, Commonweal, etc. 

John Bunker, LL.D. (“Miching Mallecho”), received B.A. (1905) and LL.D. (1931) 
from Xavier University (Cincinnati). Lecturer on English: New York University 
(1917-1921), Catholic Summer School of America (1917), College of the Sacred Heart, 
Manhattanville (1918-1920), Xavier University (1928 and 1930), and University of 
Cincinnati (1934-1935). Author of Shining Fields and Dark Towers. Editor, Selected 
Poems of Thomas Walsh. Contributor to America, Scribner's, Harper's, etc., etc. 

Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., Ph.D. (“Philosophy of the Constitution”), Associate 
Editor for Political Philosophy and the Social Sciences, is Head of the Department 
of Political Science, Fordham University. Formerly Professor of Constitutional Law, 
Fordham University School of Law. Joint author of The State and the Church. 

André Bremond, S.J. (“Poetry of Marie Noel”), one of the most prominent Jesuit 
French literateurs, was educated at the College du Sacré Coeur (Aix-en-Provence). 
Entered the Society of Jesus, studied in England, Syria, and taught in Egypt for some 
years. Professor of Philosophy, Maison St. Louis, Jersey (Channel Islands) since 
1929. Visiting Professor, Fordham University, 1937. Author of La Piété Grecque, 
Le Dilemme Aristotelicien, Rationalisme et Religion, etc. Contributor to Etudes, 
Recherches de Science Religieuse, Etude Carmelitaine, Archives de Philosophie, etc. 

Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D. (‘Parents, State, and Education”), received his A.B. degree 
at the University of Dayton, 1916, and his M.A. degree, 1924, and Ph.D., 1927, at the 
Catholic University of America, majoring in Educational Administration. Teaching 
experience: Elder High School, one year; St. Gregory Seminary, four years. Super- 
intendent of Parochial Schools, Archdiocese of Cincinnati, and Dean of the Teachers 
College of the Athenaeum of Ohio since 1932. Secretary, Superintendents’ Section, 
N.C. E.A., 1932-34. Author, The Central Catholic High School. 

J. H. Crehan, S.J., Ph.D. (“Ephesus, Athens, Alexandria: 98-180 A.D.”), received 
his degree of M.A. at Oxford, having previously studied philosophy for the Ph.D. 
at the Gregorian University (Rome). Taught at Stonyhurst College (England) and 
is at present at Heythrop College (England) where he is collaborating with Father 
Lattey in the forthcoming singie-vohallt edition of the Westminster Version of the 
N. T. Contributor to THoucHT, Month (London), Journal of Theological Studies, etc. 
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